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A Tentative Bibliography of Early 
Wind Instrument Tutors 


MAURICE W. RILEY 


HE EARLIEST KNOWN printed work to contain directions for playing musical 

instruments is Virdung’s Musica getutscht, published in 1511.’ Its title, 
“Music Germanized,” indicates that the text is in German instead of the more 
commonly used Latin. This treatise furnishes brief instructions, in dialogue 
form, for instruments of the string, woodwind, brass, and percussion families. 
One of the features of the book is the large number of woodcuts which illustrate 
contemporary instruments. Several years later, in 1529, Agricola, using the 
same woodcuts, brought out a more complete work entitled Musica instru- 
mentalis deudsch and written in doggerel verse, perhaps to make it easier to 
memorize. It must have been well received since it went through several 
printings,® including an enlarged revised edition in 1545.* 

Concurrently with the publication of these two works, a variety of more 
specialized tutors made their appearance. The latter included a tutor for the 
organ by Schlick,® one for lutes by Judenkiinig,® one for recorders by Ganassi,’ 
four for viols by Gerle,* Lanfranco,® Ganassi,?® and Ortiz," and one for viols, 
violin, and German flute by Jambe de Fer.’ Thereafter came an ever increas- 
ing supply of instructional material for all instruments.** 

For each of our present day instruments there exists a historical succes- 
sion of tutors which contain material that should be explored by research 
scholars. Most questions concerning the historical development of pedagogy 
can be investigated in no other way than by studying the information set forth 
in these works. For the scientifically minded investigator the treatises furnish 
clues to the jigsaw puzzle of mechanical changes and improvements made in 





1Sebastian Virdung, Musica getutscht (Basel, 1511). Facsimile editions have been prepared by 
Robert Eitner (Berlin, 1882), and Leo Schrade (Kassel, 1931). 

2Martin Agricola, Musica instrumentalis deudsch (Wittemberg: Georgen Rhaw, 1528). 

SAccording to Eitner’s Quellen-Lexicon, I, the other printings appeared in 1530, 1532, and 1542. 

4A facsimile reprint, including both the 1528 and 1545 editions, was brought out by Robert 
Eitner (Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1896). 

5Arnold Schlick, Spiegel der Orgelmacher und Organisten (1511). Facsimile editions have been 
prepared by Robert Eitner in Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte, I (1869), and by Ernst Flade 
(Mainz, 1932). 

®6Hans Judenkiinig, Utilis et compendiosa introductio (Vienna, 1516); followed by a German 
translation, Ain schone kunstliche underweisung (Vienna, 1523). 

7Sylvestro Ganassi, Opera Intitulata Fontegara (Venice, 1535). 

8Hans Gerle, Musica Teusch (Nurenberg, 1532); a second enlarged edition appeared in 1546 
under the title, Musica und Tabulatur. 

Giovanni Maria Lanfranco, Scintille di musica (Brescia, 1533). 

10Sylvestro Ganassi, Regola Rubert[i]na (Venice, 1542); and Lettione seconda (Venice, 1543). 
Facsimiles of both works were prepared by Max Schneider (Leipzig, 1924). 

Diego Ortiz, Tratado de glosas sobre clausulas y otros generos de puntos en la musica de vio- 
lones (Rome, 1553). Facsimile edition prepared by Max Schneider (Berlin, 1913). 

12Philibert Jambe de Fer, Epitome musical (Lyon, 1556). 

18Two general works which contain much valuable material concerning instruments of the early 
seventeenth century are Michael Praetorius’ Syntagma Musicum, Vol. II, De Organographia (Wolf- 
fenbiittel, 1618-19); and Marin Mersenne’s Harmonie universelle (Paris, 1736-37). 
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various instruments. When pieced together these bits of information may 
give a complete picture of the evolution of our present day instruments. No 
definitive history of any instrument can be written without frequent recourse 
to the instructional works. 

For the musicologist there are additional areas which present particular 
challenge. The investigator who is interested in unravelling the knotty prob- 
lems of performance practice for an instrument over a particular historical 
period will find the instructional manuals a veritable treasure trove. Along 
with other information the tutors explain how to hold and manipulate the 
instruments, how to interpret and play with expression, how to play ornaments, 
and how to improvise. 

The music contained in the tutors furnishes an interesting and, in some 
cases, an unexplored area for investigation. Interrelated with the study of the 
music is the necessity for transcribing into modern notation the tablature used 
in many early tutors. Music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries fre- 
quently includes figured bass parts for keyboard which need to be realized. 
Once it is made available for further study in modern editions some of the 
music may be found worthy of addition to the performing repertoire. 

The best collections of instrumental tutors are to be found in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris, the British Museum Library in London, and the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. Microfilm copies can be procured 
from these libraries for reasonable fees. 

The writer recently completed an investigation of bowed-instrument tutors 
printed between 1511 and 1756.** In the course of this study it was necessary 
to examine existing bibliographies and scan various library catalogues to ascer- 
tain the location of pertinent treatises. In addition to the list used in the study, 
a bibliography was assembled of tutors for other instruments. These latter 
works are presented below in chronological lists. 


Flute Tutors 


In addition to the flute tutors mentioned above by Ganassi and Jambe de 
Fer, a partial list is furnished below of subsequent works published up to 1800. 
This formal date was selected because later tutors are numerous and easily 
accessible; furthermore, a considerable amount of research has already been 
undertaken with works printed during the nineteenth century. Any study of 
the flute should include a survey of manuals for the recorder.’® Carse fur- 
nishes a partial list of such works in an article published in 1940.** Rockstro,** 
Welch,** and Fitzgibbon *® make frequent references to the recorder in their 





14Maurice W. Riley, “The Teaching of Bowed Instruments from 1511 to 1756” (unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1954). 

15Among the works cited above particular attention is called to the works by Agricola, Ganassi 
and Jambe de Fer. Agricola furnishes recorder fingerings for both left- and right-handed performers. 
Ganassi not only furnishes directions for playing the recorder but also goes into great detail in ex- 
plaining how to ornament and how to play variations on a theme. Jambe de Fer’s work is probably 
the first printed treatise to include material for the transverse or German flute. 

16Adam Carse, “Fingering the Recorder,” The Musical Review (1940), pp. 96-104. 

17Richard S. Rockstro, A Treatise on . .. the Flute (London: Rudall, Carte & Co., 1890, 1928). 

18Christopher Welch, History of the Boehm Flute (London: Rudall, Carte & Co., 1896). 

19Henry M. Fitzgibbon, Story of the Flute (London: W. Reeves, 1914). 
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histories of the flute.2® Library locations are indicated by code letters** in 
the following lists. 


1661: Thomas Greeting. The Pleasant Companion, or New Lessons and In- 
structions for the Flagelette. London: J. Playford. DLC. 
Pepys states in his Diary that he bought a copy of this tutor on April 16, 
1668, so that his wife could take lessons from Mr. Greeting. 


1679: John Hudgebut. A Vade Mecum for the Lovers of Music Shewing the 
Excellency of the Recorder: With Some Rules and Directions for the Same. 
London: N. Thompson. DLC. 

According to Dayton C. Miller there are only two copies of this work extant: 
one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford University, and one in the Library of Con- 
gress. Hudgebut published in 1693 a work entitled Thesaurus Musicus, which con- 
tains “A Collection of Aires, Composed for two Flutes, by Several Masters.” 


1681: S. B. Gent. The Most Pleasant Companion for the Recorder. 


See frontispiece in A. Carse, The Orchestra (New York: Chanticleer Press, 1949), 
p. 49. 


1681: John Banister [?]. The Most Pleasant Companion, or Choice New 
Lessons for the Recorder or Flute. London: J. Hudgebutt. DLC. 


Includes twenty-six tunes in tablature. 


1683: Humphrey Salter. The Genteel Companion: Being Exact Directions for 
the Recorder: With a Collection of the Best and Newest Tunes and 
Grounds Extant. London: printed for H. S. at the Lute, in St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard. DLC. 


Includes cross-fingerings, the production of harmonics (“pinching notes”), tabla- 
ture, and music. One of the most famous early tutors for the flute. 


1684: Robert Carr. The Delightful Companion, or Choice New Lessons for 
the Recorder or Flute. London: J. Playford. 
A second edition also appeared in 1684. See PulvD.?? 


20Dayton C. Miller, Catalogue of Books and Literary Material Relating to the Flute (Cleveland: 
Priv. Print., 1936). This work contains many valuable bibliographical references for the research 
scholar. For titles to additional flute tutors published in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the flute investigator should examine the important collection donated by the late Dayton C. Miller 
to the Library of Congress. See Library of Congress Catalogue of Early Books on Music (Before 
1800) (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1944). 
21Library locations are indicated immediately after the title entry with the following code sym- 
bols: Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris: PBN; British Museum Library: LBM; Library of Congress: 
DLC; New York Public Library: NN; University of Michigan Library: MiU. 
22Below is a list of works to which frequent reference is made, preceded by each book’s code 
symbols. 
Anthony Baines, Woodwind Instruments and Their History (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1957). 
BateO Philip Bate, The Oboe: An Outline of Its History, Development and Construction (Lon- 
don: Benn, 1955). 
CarWI Adam Carse, Musical Wind Instruments (London: MacMillan, 1939). 
CarOB Adam Carse, The Orchestra from Beethoven to Berlioz (New York: Broude Bros., 1949). 
Grove Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Fifth Edition (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1955). 
DeakB Andrew Deakin, Musical Bibliography (Birmingham: Stockey and Sabin, 1892). 
LichD Pietro Lichtenthal, Dizionario e bibliografia della musica (Milan: A. Fontana, 1826). 
PulvD Jeffrey Pulver, A Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music (London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1927). 
RendC Geoffrey Rendall, The Clarinet (New York: Philosophical Library, 1954). 
SonnB Oscar Sonneck, A Bibliography of Early Secular American Music (Washington, D. C.: 
H. L. McQueen, 1905); Revised and Enlarged by William Treat Upton (Washington, 
D. C.: The Library of Congress, 1945). 
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1690: [John Tyther]. The Complete Flute Master. London: Hare & Walsh. 
See PulvD. 


ca. 1690: Aulo-Melodia, or the Art of Playing on the Flute. 
See DeakB. 


1697: Daniel Speer. Grund-richtiger kurtz- leicht- und néthiger jetzt wol- 
vermehrter Unterricht der musicalischen Kunst ... Ulm: C. B. Kiihnen. 
DLC. 

This is a second enlarged and posthumous edition of a work that appeared in 
1687. Instructions are included for most of the instruments in use at that time. 
Material is included for the “Quart Fléte” with a range of f to f’”. Notation is 
transposed a fourth below actual sounds. Fingering charts are included. 


1698: John Bannister. Second Part of Gentleman’s Tutor for the Flute. 
See DeakB. 


1699: Alex Rothwell. The Compleat Instructor for the Flute, Containing Very 
Plain and Easie Directions for Beginners. 


See DeakB. 
1699: The New Flute Master... 
See DeakB. 
1700: [Jean Pierre Freillon Poncein.] La veritable maniere dapprendre a 
jouer en perfection du haut-bois, de la flute et du flageolet. . . . Paris: 


J. Collombat. DLC. 
Besides instructions for the flute and oboe this work contains “principles of 
music for the voice and all types of instruments.” 
ca. 1700: Principj di musica. 
Two anonymous books with this title are in the Library of Congress. 
1707: Jacques Hotteterre. Principes de la flute traversiére ou flute d Allemagne. 
De la flute a bec, ou flute douce; ... Paris: C. Ballard. DLC. 
This work, which appeared when the flute was at the height of popularity in 
French society, went through many editions and was copied and imitated by others. 
The author was called Hotteterre-le-Romain because he spent part of his early life 
in Rome. He played in the Paris Opera as early as 1697. According to Fitzgibbon 
this is the first complete method for the flute. A modern reprint was brought out 
by the Barenreiter-Verlag in 1941. Copies of the 1707, 1738, and 1765 editions are in 
the Library of Congress. 


1730: Johann Schickard. Principes de la flute. Amsterdam: Roger. 
Schickard also wrote a more important tutor for the oboe. 


1730: Michel Corrette. Méthode pour apprendre aisément a jouer de la flute 
traversiére . . . Paris: Chez Mr. de Bretonne. DLC. 
Corrette also wrote tutors for all the members of the violin family, for voice, 
and for keyboard instruments. 


ca. 1730: Benjamin Cooke. Directions for Playing on the Flute. London: 
B. Cooke. DLC. 
This work includes “‘minuets, jiggs, song-tunes & aires in two parts.” 
1731: [Peter Prelleur]. The Modern Musick-Master or the Universal Musi- 
cian . . . [Part] JII Directions for Playing on the Flute; with a Scale 
for Transposing any Piece of Musick to the Properest Keys for That In- 
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strument . . . London: [The flute section bears the imprint of “D. 
Wright.”] Printing Office in Bow Church-Yard. DLC. 


Prelleur was apparently the compiler and not necessarily the author of all the 
six sections included in this work. 


ca. 1732: Thomas Stanesby. A New System of the Flute a’bec, or common 
English Flute. [n.p.]. DLC. 
Stanesby advocates the use of the C flute. 


1738: [Johann Philipp Eisel]. Musicus Autodidaktos, oder der sich selbst 
informirende Musicus . . . Erfurt: J. M. Funcken. DLC. 

This is a general work which includes brief instructions for most of the instru- 
ments in use at that time. The complete title contains a curious mixture of Greek, 
Latin, German, and French in an obvious attempt to give the work an erudite 
appearance. 


1741: Joseph F. B. C. Majer. Neu-erdffneter theoretisch- und pracktischer 
Music-Saal . . . Niirnberg: J. J. Cremer. DLC. 


Like Eisel’s work this book contains material for most of the instruments in 
use at that time. 


ca. 1745: Francesco Geminiani. Rules for Playing in a True Taste on the 
Violin, German Flute . . . Opera VIII. London. DLC. 


A general work which is more concerned with ornaments than with a specific 
instrument. 


1752: Johann Joachim Quantz. Versuch einer Anweisung die flite traversiere 
zu spielen ... Berlin: J. F. Voss. DLC. 

This treatise contains over four hundred pages, and is one of the definitive 
works on performance practice of early eighteenth century music. It was published 
in the same year in Paris in French. This is one of the most impotant manuals 
ever written for the flute. 


1754: The Muse’s Delight. Liverpool: John Sadler. 
Instructions are given for the German flute and the “common” flute. CarWI, 


p. 112, considers this one of the more important works for the flute. This treatise also 
contains instructions for oboe, bassoon, and French horn. 


1754: [Pablo Minguet é Irol]. Reglas . . . de taner todos los instrumentos 
mejores, y mas usuales, como son . . . flauta traversera, flauta dulce, y la 


flautilla . . . Madrid: J. Ibarra. DLC. 
This is a general work. 


1759: A. Mahaut. Nierwe Manier om Binnen Korten Tyd op de Dwarsfluit 
te Leeren speelen ... Amsterdam: J. J. Hummel. DLC.. 
The text of this “New method for learning to play the transverse flute in a 
short time” is in Dutch and French. 


ca 1760: Charles Delusse. L’art de la flute traversiére. Paris, chez 1|’Auteur. 
DLC, 


1766: Lew Granom. Plain and Easy Instructions for Playing on the German 
Flute. London: T. Bennett. DLC. 
This important work went through several editions. 


1771: Luke Heron. A Treatise on the German Flute. London: W. Griffin. 
DLC. 
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1772: Louis Francoeur. Diapason général de tous les instruments a vent .. . 
Paris: Des Laurierers. DLC. 
This is not a tutor, but it is a very important work about contemporary wind 
instruments. 


ca. 1775: Longman and Lukey. Art of Blowing or Playing on the German 
Flute. London. DLC. 


1776: Michael Hillegas. The Compleate Tutor for the Fife. Philadelphia. 
This is probably the first fife method published in the colonies. Cf. SonnB. 


1779: Antonio Lorenzoni. Saggio per ben sonare il flauto traverso .. . Venice: 
F. Modena. DLC. 
According to Rockstro this is an abridgement of Quantz’s Versuch. 


178?: Joseph Tacet. New Instructions for the German Flute. London: Long- 
man & Broderip. DLC. 


1786: Johann Tromlitz. Kurze Abhandlung vom Flotenspielen. Leipzig: A. F. 
Bohme. 


One of the most important methods of its time. The 1791 and 1800 editions 
are in the Library of Congress. 
1787: Dr. Samuel Arnold. New Instructions for the German Flute. London: 
Harrison & Co. DLC. 


1778: New Instructions for the German Flute .. . also the Method of Double 
Tongueing, and a Compleate Scale and Description of a New Invented 
German Flute, with the Additional Keys, such as Used by Two Eminent 
Masters, Florio and Tacet. New York: At the Printers [?]. 


Probably written by the Tacet who brought out the London edition mentioned 
above (178?). See SonnB. 


1778: A Pocket Book for the German Flute. New York. 
See SonnB. 


1794: Robert Shaw. The Gentleman’s Amusement, or Companion for the 


German Flute. New York and Philadelphia: B. Carr. 
See SonnB. 


1794: John Gunn. The School of the German Flute . . . London: Birchall. 
DLC.. 


Gunn also wrote tutors for the piano and violoncello. 


1795: J. Wragg. The Flute Preceptor. London: The Author. DLC. 
The Library of Congress copy is imprinted “13th Edition.” The first edition 
may have appeared as early as 1770. 
1796: C. M. Wieland. Die Erfindung der Flite und die Bestrafung des 
Marsyas. Zurich: H. Gessner. DLC. 


1797: A Scale for the Flagolet . . . Philadelphia: B. Carr. 
See SonnB. 


1798: F. C. Scheffer. A Pocket Companion for the German Flute and Violin 
. . . Boston: Moore’s Music Repository. 
See SonnB. 


ca. 1800: Abrahame. Méthode pour le flageolet. Paris. 
Abrahame also wrote methods for oboe, bassoon, and clarinet, and taught 
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solfege. The above method probably appeared before 1800. Abrahame died in 
1805 after a career of importance in the fields of playing and teaching. 
ca. 1800: A. J. Vanderhagen. Méthode claire et facile pour apprendre a jouer 
en trés-peu temps de la flute. Paris: Pleyel. 
This is the first of several works written by this author. See LichD. 


Oboe Tutors 


The following list of oboe tutors comprises works written between the 
years 1672 and 1850. These particular dates are significant in the history of 
the oboe because of the appearance in 1672 of the Traité de la musette, the 
earliest known treatise with instructions for the oboe, and because by 1850 
Apollon Barret’s A Complete Method for the Oboe had appeared. By 1850 
also the manuals by Frohlich, Sellner, Chalon, Kiiffner, and Brod were already 
well known and extensively used, giving the oboe teacher a didactic literature 
second only to the flute among the woodwind instruments. Any investigation 


of oboe tutors should be preceded by a perusal of the work already accom- 
plished by Bechler ** and Bate.?* 


1672: [Charles Borjon]. Traité de la musette, avec une novelle méthode pour 
apprendre de soy-mésme a jouer de cet instrument facilement, & en peu 
de temps. Lyon: chez Iean Girin, & Barthelemy Riviére. DLC. 


The music in this book is printed in tablature and staff notation on opposite 
pages. 


1695: [John Bannister II]. The Sprightly Companion . . . Design’d Chiefly 
for Playing on the Hautboy. The First of This Kind Published. London: 
Henry Playford. LBM. 

This tutor is discussed by Eric Halfpenny, “A Seventeenth Century Tutor for 
the Hautboy,” Music and Letters, XXX, 355-364. It consists of nineteen pages 
bound with a copy of Apollo’s Banquet. 


1695: Directions to Young Beginners to Learn the French Hautboy. 
See DeakB. 


1695: Plain and Easie Directions to Learn the French Hautboy. London: 
Henry Playford. 
See BateO. 


ca. 1695: The James Talbot Manuscript (Christ Church MSS 1187) Tablature 
provided by Mr. la Riche. 
See BateO. 


1697: Military Musick; or the Art of Playing on the Haut-bois, explained and 
made familiar to the meanest capacity by compendious and easy direc- 
tions; together with a collection of new aires, marches, trumpet tunes, 
and other lessons. London: Thos. Crosse. 

See DeakB. 


1699: A Second Book of Theatre Musick ... all of them being proper for the 
Haut-boy; a Scale is added for such as desire to practice on that Instru- 
ment. London: Walsh. 

See DeakB. 





23Leo Bechler, Die Oboe und ihre verwandten Instrumente nebst biographischen Skiszen der be- 
deutendsten ihre Meister (Leipzig: C. Mersenburger, 1914). 
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1700: [Jean Pierre Freillon Poncein]. La veritable maniére d’apprendre @ 


jouer en perfection du haut-bois . . . Paris: J. Colombat. DLC. 
CarWI erroneously states that this is the first tutor for the oboe. 


1707: Jacques Hotteterre. Principes de la flute ... et du haut-bois . . . Paris: 
C. Baillard. DLC. 


This work went through a series of editions including Méthode pour la musette 
(1738). See entry under flute. 


ca. 1715: Complete Tutor to the Hautboy. London: Walsh and Hare. 
See BateO, who states that this work was reprinted several times after 1750. 


1730: Johann Schickard. Principes du haut-bois, contenant des aires a 2 haut- 
bois sans basse, trés-propre a apprendre a jouer du hautbois, et al maniére 
de faire tous les tons sur cet instrument. Amsterdam: Roger. 

See LichD. 
1731: [Peter Prelleur]. The Modern Musick-Master. 
See entry under flute. 


Part IV of this treatise includes “instructions upon the hautboy, in a more 
familiar method than any extant.” 


1738: [Johann Philipp Eisel]. Musikus Autodidaktos. 
See entry under flute. 


1741: Joseph F. B. C. Majer. . . . Neu-erdffneter theoretisch- und pracktischer 
Music-Saal. 
See entry under flute. 


1750?: Principj di musica. Firenze: G. Chiari. DLC. 
Another edition of this work was published in Venice. DLC. 


1750: Johann C. Fischer. New and Complete Instructions for the Oboe. Lon- 
don: C. & S. Thompson. DLC. 
BateO lists later editions published by Longman and Lukey (ca. 1772), Long- 
man and Broderip (ca. 1780), T. Cahusac (ca. 1790), and Muzio Clementi (1802). 
1754: [Pablo Minguet é Irol]. Reglas . . . de taner todos los instrumentos 
mejores. 
Cf. entry under flute. This is perhaps the first work to extend the range from 
cc” to c’-d’”. 
1754: The Muse’s Delight. 
See entry under flute. 


1776: Michel Corrette. La gamme du hautbois et du basson. 
Corrette wrote individual tutors for most of the instruments of his day. 


1780: Abrahame. Méthode pour le hautbois. Paris: chez Frére. 
See entry under flute, ca. 1800. 


1798: A. J. Vanderhagen. Méthode nouvelle et raisonée pour le hautbois, 
divisée en deus parties. Paris: Naderman. 


1800: New aud complete Instructions for the Oboe or Hautboy. London: 
C. & S. Thompson. DLC. 
This is a new edition of the Compleat Tutor for the Oboe. DLC. 
1800: Francois Gardnier. Méthode pour le haut-bois. Paris: Pleyel. 
Gardnier, a pupil of Sallantin, was the first oboe professor at the Conservatoire. 
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In 1786 he became solo oboist of the Paris Opera, where he also played the flute. 
This is the first “modern” method for oboe in the sense that it is still used as a basic 
training material for students. This method was published about the same time in 
Germany by P. Wieprecht. 


1811: Joseph Frohlich. Schule fiir Oboe. Bonn: Simrock. 

In 1804 Frohlich founded the Royal School of Music at Wiirtenburg. He also 
wrote methods for clarinet, bassoon, flute, trombone, horn, serpent, violin, and 
violoncello. All of these works were bound together under the title Vollstandige 
theoretische-pracktische Musikschule mit Answeisungen fiir’s Spiel aller gebrauch- 
lichen Instrumente. 


ca. 1813: A. V. Vogt. Méthode (MSS according to Blauzet). 
See BateO. 


1825: Joseph Sellner. Theoretische-pracktische Oboeschule. Vienna: Sauer 
und Leidesdorf. 
This work became a major work for the oboe. It was translated into Italian, 
French, and English at an early date. A modern edition was later brought out by 
L. Blauzet, professor of clarinet at the Paris Conservatoire. Sellner played under 
von Weber in Prague (1811). In 1821 he was appointed professor of oboe and 
director of pupil’s concerts at the Vienna Conservatory. He later worked with the 
manufacturer, Koch, in bringing out improvements for the oboe. 


1826: Frederich Chalon. Méthode pour le hautbois 4 neuf clefs. Paris: Frére. 

Chalon was flutist and oboist at the Opera Comique, from which he retired 

with pension in 1821. He published also a manual for English horn: Méthode de cor 
anglais, ou hautbois, avec des aires (n. d.). 


1831: Joseph Kiiffner. Schule fiir Oboe. Mayence: Schott. 
Kiiffner was a prolific writer and composer. This method contains French and 
German text and is listed as Op. 199. He also published tutors for bassoon and 
clarinet. See Woodwind Magazine, Oct. 1950, p. 10.. 


ca. 1835: Henri Brod. Méthode pour le hautbois. Paris: Schonenberger. 
Brod was a performer, teacher, and manufacturer of the oboe. He is credited 
with developing the perforated key cover over the c” sharp hole. His famous method 
is still used by many teachers. 


1844: A. Nemetz. Allgemein Musikschule fiir Militarmusik. Vienna: Diabelli. 
See BateO. 


ca. 1850: Apollon Barret. A Complete Method for the Oboe. London: J. R. 
Lafleur. 
The French edition, Grande méthode pour hautbois, livre l, et livre 2; Paris: 
Société Nouvelle, appeared about the same time. Barret studied under Vogt at the 
Paris Conservatoire and won first prize for oboe in 1824, He played in the Italian 
Opera Theatre in London until 1874. His method became a standard work for the 
oboe. 


Clarinet Tutors 


The student of clarinet tutors should first avail himself of the material 
contained in Rendall’s excellent monograph.** The list of methods for the 
clarinet furnished below covers the years 1738 to 1836. These dates were 
selected because in 1738 Eisel gave what are probably the first printed instruc- 
tions for the clarinet, and in 1836 Friederic Beer’s clarinet method appeared, 
paving the way for the later definitive methods by Baermann, Lazarus, and 
Klosé. 
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1738: Johann Philipp Eisel. Musicus Autodidaktos. 


See entry under flute. The work includes a fingering chart for a two-keyed 
clarinet. 


1741: Joseph F. B. C. Majer. Neu-erdffneter theoretisch- und pracktischer 
Music-Saal. 
See entry under flute. An earlier edition of 1732 may have been the first book 
to include instructions for the clarinet. Unfortunately no known copies of this first 
edition are extant. 


1764: Valentin Roeser. Essai d’instruction a Tusage de ceux qui composent pour 
la clarinette et le cor ... Paris: Le Menu. 
This is not a tutor for the clarinetist but for the composer of clarinet music, 
and is probably the first theoretical treatise on the clarinet. The only known copy 
is in the Bibliothéque Royal of Brussels. 


ca. 1765: Jacques Hotteterre. Méthode pour apprendre a jouer en trés peu de 
temps de la flute traversiére . . . nouvelle édition augmentée des principes de 
la musique et des tablature de la clarinette et du basson . . . Paris: Mr. 
Bailleux. DLC. 
This work was published after Hotteterre’s death as were many other editions 
which used his name. The material on the clarinet was probably appended by another 
author; however, it is highly significant regardless of authorship. 


ca. 1780: The Clarinet Instructor, by which playing on that instrument is 
rendered easy to any one unacquainted with music, as it contains a com- 
pleat scale of all the notes with the graces, also a dictionary explaining 
such words as occur in music, with several favorite airs; the whole by a 
capital performer on the above instrument. To which is added several 
duos for two clarinets and a quintetto for horns, clarinets an’ a bassoon 
. .. London: Longman & Broderip. DLC. 

Mentioned by RendC. 

ca. 1780: Abrahame. Méthode pour la clarinette. 

See entry under flute. A German translation of his clarinet method, Schule fiir 
Klarinette, appeared ca. 1800. 

1780: Armand Vanderhagen. Nouvelle méthode de la clarinette, contenant les 
premiers éléments de la musique et les principes pour bien jouer de cet 
instrument. Paris: Boyer & Lemenu. 

Vanderhagen also wrote tutors for the flute and oboe. See RendC, p. 163, who 
credits Vanderhagen with writing the first “serious” tutor for the clarinet. 

ca. 1790: Jean Gehot. The Complete Instructor. London. 

According to CarWI this manual contains fingering charts for five-keyed clarinets. 
This may be the Gehot who emigrated to the United States in 1792 and played 
various instruments in New York and Phildelphia. 

ca. 1790: New and Compleat Instructions for the Clarionet. London: Bland 
& Weller. 

This book is mentioned by both RendC and CarWI. 


1793: Othon J. Vanderbroeck. Traité général de tous les instruments a vent. 
. . » Elle indique aussi la maniére de placer les clarinettes . . . Paris: Chez- 
Boyer. DLC. 

This is a general work, essentially for composers, which gives instructions for 
trumpet, trombone, kettle-drums, etc. 
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1795: Sebastian Demar. Nouvelle méthode pour la clarinette fait d'une maniére 
trés facile avec le doigté et tous les principes indispensables pour bien jouer 
de cet instrument, par S. Demar. Paris: B. Pollet; Orleans: L’auteur. DLC. 

The copy in the Library of Congress is probably the second edition, which was 
published ca. 1808. 

1795: Joos Verschuere-Reynvaan. Musijkaal kunst-woordenboek . . . Amster- 

dam: W. Brave. DLC.. 


This is a general work and not a tutor, but it contains fingerings for the 
chalumeau and the five-keyed clarinet. 


1796: Matthiew Blasius. Nouvelle méthode pour la clarinette . . . dediés aux 
éléves du conservatoire. Paris: Michel. 

Another edition of this work was published by Porthaux, ca. 1800. According 
to Riemann, Blasius wrote also concertos for clarinet, bassoon, and violin, as well 
as twelve string quartets, two comic operas, and several other works. Eitner cites 
copies of this method in several European libraries. 

ca. 1800: Compleat Instructions for the Clarinet. London: S. A. & P. Thompson. 
CarWI mentions this as a tutor for the five-keyed clarinet. 


ca. 1800: Michel. Méthode de la clarinette avec des aires et exercices. Paris: 
Leduc. 
No date is given in LichD list of clarinet methods; however, it is placed chrono- 
logically between Abrahame’s work (ca. 1780) and Woldemar’s (1801). 


ca. 1800: The Clarinet Preceptor .. . by which anyone may without assistance 
of a master learn to play with taste & judgment in a short time... . 
London: C. Wheatstone. DLC. 
The Library of Congress copy reached Boston by 1805 and may have been one 
of the earliest clarinet manuals in this country. 
ca. 1800: Charles Bochsa. Méthode de clarinette. Paris: Omont. 


ca. 1800: P. LeRoy. Petite méthode de clarinette. Paris: Pleyel. 
See LichD. 

1801: Michel Woldemar. Méthode de clarinette, contennant tous les principes 
de cet instrument, les nouveaux coups de langue, les gammes . . . Paris: 
Erard. 

This author also wrote a method for the violin. 


ca. 1802: Viantier Adami. Méthode pour la clarinette. Turin: Reycend. 
See LichD. 


1802: Jean Lefévre. Méthode de clarinette . . . adoptée par conservatoire. Paris. 
This includes tablature for six-keyed clarinet. Lefévre was a pupil of Michel 
Yost from 1787, played at the Opera from 1791 to 1817, and was a profressor at 

the Conservatoire from 1795 to 1825. 


1803: J. G. H. Backofen. Amweisung zur Klarinette nebst einer kiirzen Ab- 
handlung iiber das Basset-Horn. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 
Another edition appeared in 1824. 


1803: John Mahon. New and Complete Preceptor for the Clarinet. London: 
Goulding, Phipps and D’Almaine. 
According to RendC this is the first important English tutor for the clarinet. 
John Mahon had a brother, William, who also was a famous clarinetist. See “Clarinet 
in id,” Papers of the Musical Association (1941-42), p. 60. 
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1807: Samuel Holyoke. Instrumental Assistant. Exeter, N. H.: Ranlett and 
Norris. DLC. 


This work also contains instructions for bassoon and French horn. It is of 
great rarity. 


1807: Oliver Shaw. For the Gentleman. Dedham, Massachusetts. 
This work along with Holyoke’s probably constitute the first manuals for the 
clarinet printed in this country by American musicians. It contains also instructions 
for the flute, bassoon, violin and violoncello. 


1808: J. F. Simiot. Tableau explicatif des innovations et changements faits 
a la clarinette. Lyon. 


Simiot was a manufacturer who used this tutor as an advertisement for his 
instruments. 


ca. 1810: P. Vaillant. Méthode de clarinette . . . de legons pour se familiariser 
avec Vemboucher, le doigter de Vinstrument. Le tout suivi de 36 pieces 
d'une difficulté progressive. Paris: Bolidieu. 
See LichD. 
1811: Joseph Frohlich. Clarinet-Schule. Bonn: Simrock. 
This is Part II of Vollstandige theoretische-pracktische Musikschule. It contains 
instructions for five-keyed clarinet and preparation of reeds. See the entry under 
oboe. The author wrote an important article on clarinet in the Allg. Mus. Zeitung, 


Leipzig, 1817. 
1824: William Gutteridge. Tutor for Clarinet. London. 
This is a method for a new clarinet invented by Gutteridge. 


ca. 1825: Iwan Miiller. Méthode pour la nouvelle clarinette 4 13 clefs et 
clarinet alto, suivi de quelques observations. Paris: V. Gambaro. 
A German translation appeared in 1826. Méiiller invented the alto-clarinet, 
which superseded the basset-horn. This work is historically one of the most im- 
portant tutors for the clarinet. 


1829: Joseph Kiiffner. Schule fiir Klarinette, Op. 200. Mayence: Schott. 


See entry under oboe. Kiiffner also wrote “Fifty Methodical Lessons in the Form 
of Duets,” Op. 80. 


1836: Friederic Beer. Traité complet de la clarinette 4 quatorz clefs. Paris: 
Duverger. 

Along with Miiller’s method this work led the way for the later definitive 
methods of Baermann, Lazarus, and Klosé. The German born Beer was credited 
with founding the French school of clarinet playing. He introduced the German 
custom of placing the reed on the lower lip. 


Bassoon Tutors 


The student investigating bassoon methods should become familiar with 
the extensive work done in this field by Langwill.** Methods listed below 
cover the period from 1697 to 1850. These dates were selected because Speer 
in 1697 is the first to furnish fingerings for the “modern” bassoon,* and in 





*4Lyndsey C. Langwill, The Bassoon and Double Bassoon (London: Hinrichsen, 1948); also see 
his article “Bassoon” in Grove. 


Francis W. Galpin, “The Romance of the Phagotum,” Proceedings of the Musical Association 
(LXVII, 1940), describes a fingering chart for a double reed instrument written in 1565. 
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1850 Krakamp gave fingerings based on the revolutionary acoustic principles 
of Theodore Boehm, which in turn led to the later standard works of Milde, 
Weissenborn, and Kopprasch. 


1697: Daniel Speer. Grund-richtiger . . . unterricht der musicalischen kunst .. . 
This general work includes material for most of the instruments in use at the 
time it was printed. 
1731: [Peter Prelleur}. The Modern Music Master. 
See entry under flute. 


1738: [Johann Philipp Eisel]. Musikus Autodidaktos. 
See entry under flute. 


1741: Joseph F. B. C. Majer. Neu-eréffeneter theoretisch- und pracktischer 
Music-Saal. 
See entry under flute. Instructions and fingering chart is given for a three-keyed 
bassoon. 


1754: [Pablo Minguet é Irol]. Reglas . . . de taner todos los instrumentos 
mejores. 
See entry under flute. 


1754: The Muse’s Delight. 
See entry under flute. 


ca. 1765: Jacques Hotteterre. Méthode pour apprendre a jouer en trés peu de 
temps de la flute traversiére . . . nouvelle édition augmentée des principes de 
la musique et des tablature de la clarinette et du basson .. . Paris: Mr. 
Bailleux. DLC. 


1776: Michel Corrette. La gamme ... du basson. Paris. 
See entry under oboe. 


1780: Abrahame. Principe de basson. Paris: chez Frére. 
See entry under oboe. 


1787: Etienne Ozi. Nouvelle méthode et raisonée pour le basson, par Ozi, 
membre du conservatoire . . . Paris: Mme. LeRoy. 
This is the first “modern” method for the bassoon. It went through many 
editions and translations. Ozi (1754-1805) played at the Concerts Spirituel in 1779. 
Besides being professor of bassoon at the Conservatoire he was first bassoonist at 
the Imperial Chapel and in the Opera Orchestra. He composed also 42 caprices 
and several concertos for the bassoon. 


179?: Jean Gehot. The Complete Instructions for Bassoon. London. 
See entry under clarinet. 


179?: Joseph Cugnier. Abhandlung iiber den Fagott und ein Lehrbuch... 
This may have been published earlier than 1790. Cugnier, an accomplished bas- 
soonist, wrote the article on “basson” for Laborde’s Essai sur la musique, a four 
volume work published in 1780. See Riemann’s Musik-Lezicon. 


179?: Complete Instructions for the Bassoon ... London. DLC. 


1793: Othon J. Vanderbroeck. Traité général. 
See entry under clarinet. 


1807: Samuel Holyoke. Instrumental Assistant. 
See entry under clarinet. Subtitle to the second volume is “Instructions for 
French Horn and Bassoon.” 
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1807: Oliver Shaw. For the Gentlemen. 


This work along with Holyoke’s probably constitute the first works published 
in America for bassoon. See entry under clarinet. 


1811: Joseph Frohlich. Schule fiir Fagott. 
See entry under oboe. 


181?: Matthieu-Frederic Blasius. Méthode de basson. Paris: chez Leduc. 
This may have been printed before 1810. Blasius (1758-1829) was appointed 
professor of wind instruments at the Conservatoire in 1795. He became conductor 
of the Opéra Comique in 1802, and received a pension in 1816. He was an excellent 
performer on the bassoon, flute, clarinet, and violin. He also wrote a concerto for 
the bassoon. See entry under clarinet. 


ca. 1824: Karl Almenrader. Fagott-Schule. Mainz. 

Text in both German and French is arranged in parallel columns. There is a 
copy in the University of Michigan Library. According to Pezzi (Woodwind Maga- 
zine, Oct. 1950, p. 8.) this is the basis of the German school. Almenriader (1786- 
1843) collaborated with J. A. Heckel in the improvement of the bassoon. By chang- 
ing the size of the bore they succeeded in improving the intonation and tone quality 


of the bassoon and by the addition of new keys extended the range to almost four 
octaves. 


182?: Francois Gebauer. Méthode pour basson. 
Gebauer (1773-1844) taught the bassoon at the Conservatoire from 1796 to 
1802, and again after 1825, played in the Opera Orchestra from 1801 to 1826. He 


wrote 108 duets as well as trios, quartets, Symphonies Concertantes, and etudes for 
wind instruments. 


1830: George Wood. Complete Instructions for the Alto Fagotto. London. 
See CarWI, 176. 


ca. 1831: Joseph Kiiffmer. Schule fiir Fagott, Op. 212. Mainz: Schott. 
Cf. entry under oboe. 


ca. 1836: Friederic Beer. Méthode complete pour basson. Paris. 
Beer (1794-1838) was a prominent clarinetist in French army bands. He is 
accredited with introducing German techniques of woodwind playing at the Con- 
servatoire, where he taught after 1831. 


1844: J. B. J. Willent-Bordogny. Méthode compléte pour le basson. Paris: 
Troupenas. 
An Italian edition, Grand-metodo completo per il fagotto, was published in 
Milan soon after the French. An English version was published later by J. R. 
Lafleur in London. Willent-Bordogny (1809-1852) was a pupil of Delcambre at the 
Paris Conservatoire; played in opera houses in Paris, London, and New York; 
and was appointed professor of bassoon in the Brussels Conservatoire, and later 
(1848) at the Conservatoire in Paris. He composed four fantasias for bassoon and 
orchestra, a concertante for bassoon and clarinet, a duet for oboe and bassoon, and 
two operas which were presented in Brussels in 1844 and 1845. 


1845: Eugene Jancourt. Méthode théorique et pratique pour le basson en 3 
parties. Op. 15. Paris: Richault. 
Jancourt (1815-1901) dedicated this work to Auber, at whose request he wrote it. 


1850: Emanuele Krakamp. Metodo per Fagotto. Milan: Ricardi. 


Krakamp (1813-1883) included a fingering chart in this method based on the 
acoustic principles of Boehm. He also wrote methods for clarinet, flute, and oboe. 
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Horn Tutors 


The scholar delving into manuals for the horn should avail himself of 
works on venery which usually contain the early hunting calls and directions 
for their production.*® Also of historical interest are the articles on the horn 
by Blaikley,*’ Blanford, ** Morey-Pegge,?® Schlessinger,*® and Grove’s Dic- 
tionary,®* as well as the dissertations by Piersig,** and Coar.** 

Works selected for the following list of horn tutors span the years 1731 
to 1840. These dates border a century of progress during which time the in- 
strument evolved from an open “hunting” horn into the chromatic instrument 
that we know today. In 1731 The Modern Music Master appeared, containing 
probably the first printed directions for the orchestral horn player; around 
1840 methods by Meifred, Gugel, and Gallay definitely forecast the end of 
the older valveless horns and contained significant instructions; and etudes for 
the newly developed chromatic horn. These three tutors, along with earlier 
works by Domnich, Duvernoy, and Daupart, contain material that is still used 
by many horn teachers. These methods led to the later standard works for 
the horn by Franz, Pree, Kling, and Gumpert. 


1731: [Peter Prelleur]. The Modern Musick-Master. 
See entry under flute. 


1738: [Johann Philipp Eisel]. Musikus Autodidaktos. 
See entry under flute. 


1741: Joseph F. B. C. Majer. Neu-erdffneter theoretisch- und pracktischer 
Music-Saal. 
See entry under flute. 


ca. 1746: Winch. The Compleat Tutor for the French Horn. London: John 
Simpson. 
Winch played for Handel in the performance of operas and oratorios. Winch’s 
tutor was the first known individual method published for the horn. 


ca. 1750: Anton Joseph Hampel. Lection pro cornui. 
This manuscript of 152 pages is described by Schlessinger in her article on the 
horn.2®° The importance of Hampel’s tutor is attested by reference to it in Punto’s 
method (1798), which is cited later in this list. 


1754: The Muse’s Delight. 


See entry under flute. A page of text is followed by three pages of hunting 


calls and horn duets. According to Blanford the instructions for horn are by a 
Mr. Charles. 


1754: The Compleat Tutor. London. 


CarWI states that the material in this manual and in The Muse’s Delight appears 
to have been copied from The Modern Musick-Master. 


*6Pierre Harmont, La venerie de Jacques du Fouilloux. De nouveau revue et augmentee du miroir 
de fauconnerie (Rouen: Cl. Malassis, 1650). 

27D. J. Blaikley, “The French Horn,” Proceedings of the Musical Association, XXXV, 1909. 

28W. F. H. Blanford, “The French Horn,” Musical Times (August 1922 and at intervals in sub- 
sequent issues through 1925); also “Letters to the Editor,” Musical Times, LXVI, 154. 

2°R. Morey-Pegge, “The Evolution of the Modern Horn from 1750 to the Present Day,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Musical Association, LXIX, 35-52. 

30Kathleen Schlessinger, “Horn,” Encyclopedia Brittanica, Eleventh Edition. 

%1Fritz Piersig, Die Einfiihrung des Hornes in die Kunstmusik und seine Verwendung bis zum 
Tode Johann Sebastian Bach (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1927). 


32Birchard Coar, A Critical Study of the Nineteenth Century Horn Virtuosi in France (DeKalb, 
Illinois, 1952) 
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ca. 1772: New Instructions for the French Horn. London: Longman, Lukey 
& Co. 


According to Blanford this tutor was reprinted by Monro & May after 1820, 
but was then already out of date. 


1793: Charles Clagget. Musical Phenomena. London. DLC. 
Clagget invented a chromatic trumpet and a horn (1788) by using two instru- 
ments joined together by one mouthpiece. This method book contains scale charts 
and pictures of the chromatic instruments. 


1795: Johann Ernst Altenberg. Versuch einer Anleitung . . . Trumpeter und 
Pauker-Kunst. 
See entry under trumpet. Although this is basically a work for the trumpet 
and kettle-drums, it is important in the history of all brass instruments because of 
its discussion of hand-stopping and mutes. 


1796: Haupt. Méthode pour apprendre les elements des | et 2 cors. Paris. 


1797: Othon J. Vandenbroeck. Nouvelle méthode et raisonée pour apprendre 
@ sonner du cor. Paris: chez Nadermann. 
Vandenbroeck was a pupil of Spandeau. He played horn at the Opéra Comique 
(1790) and the Theatre de la Republique (1799), and taught at the Conservatoire 
1795-1800). This instructional work was in addition to his Traité général (1793), 
which also contains instructions for horn (see entry under clarinet). 


1798: Jan Vaclav Stich [Punto]. Méthode pour apprendre facilement les 

éléments des premier et seconde cors aux jeune éléves. Paris: Leduc. PBN. 

The author states that this work is a revised and modernized version of Hampel’s 

tutor. Stitch was better known by his Italianized name “Punto.” Punto was one 

of the most famous horn virtuosos of his time. Both Mozart and Beethoven wrote 

special works for him. Beethoven’s Horn Sonata, Op. 17, was dedicated to Punto. 

In addition to his famous Méthode Punto published fourteen concertos for horn and 
orchestra, and a Quintet for string quartet and horn. 


ca. 1800: Phillipp Dornaus. /mstruction élémentaire pour cor daprés le system 
des meilleurs maitres, suivre de 20 duos gradués pour la difficulté. Paris: 
chez Porro. PBN. 
See LichD. Dornaus was a prodigy who at the age of eight was able to play 
Punto’s concertos. He wrote a concerto for two horns and orchestra (1802). 


1807: Samuel Holyoke. Instrumental Assistant. 
See entry under clarinet. Holyoke’s manual was probably the first published in 
this country for the French horn. 


1807: Heinrich Domnich. Méthode pour premier et de second cor, servant 
a l'enseignement du conservatoire. Paris: chez Ozi. PBN. 

The author’s name is also found spelled Dominick and Dominique. According 
to Morey-Pegge2® Domnich’s method “was immediately adopted as the standard 
Conservatory tutor and began a new era in works of this kind.” Domnich, a student 
of Punto, was appointed professor of horn at the Paris Conservatoire when it was 
founded in 1795, and remained at this post until 1817. 


1811: Joseph Frélich. Hornschule. Bonn: Simrock. 
This is his Vollsténdige theoretische-praktische Musikschule, Band IIl, and con- 
tains among other interesting material diagrams of different mouthpieces suitable for 
first and second horn players. 


ca. 1815: Tellier. Nouveau manuel du veneur contenant les tons et les fanfares 
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de la chasse, précéde des principes de musique et une méthode générale 
pour sonner de la trompet. Paris. 

This early nineteenth century work is a throw-back to publications of a century 
earlier in that it is designed to be used for either trumpet or hunting horn. 


ca. 1820: Frederic Duvernoy. Méthode pour le cor, servant a l’enseignement 
du conservatoire. Paris: chez Ozi. 
See LichD. Duvernoy’s tutor was published with French and Spanish text; 
and, as the title states, it was adopted as the official method at the Conservatoire, 
but was soon superseded by Daupart’s method. 


1824: P. Klein. Nouvelle méthode de premier et second cor. Paris. 
Klein played at the Paris Opera from 1783 to 1803. 


1824: Leroy. Méthode de cor de signale a 6 clefs. Mayence: B. Schott fils. 
See LichD. A German edition printed by the same publisher may have preceded 
the French edition by several years. 


1824: Louis Francois Daupart. Méthode de cor-alto et de cor-basse. Paris: 
Zelter et Comp. PBN. 

Carse comments that this method remained the standard work for horn long after 
its time. According to Morley-Pegge this method is in a class by itself supplanting 
existing methods. The Gazette Musicale de Leipsick, XXVI, 41, contains a long 
analysis of this work. Daupart was a student of Spandeau, Punto, and Domnich. 
He was assistant professor of horn at the Conservatoire after 1802 and head pro- 
fessor after 1817. He played in the Paris Opera after 1808. 


ca. 1840: Joseph Maifred. Méthode pour le cor chromatique, a pistons ou a 
cylindres. PBN. 
Meifred may have been writing methods as early as 1829. He studied with 
Daupart and taught at the Conservatoire (1833-1863). His studies are still used. 
Other didactic works by this author are: Exercices dans tous les tons majeurs et 
mineurs, Op. 37; Grand études brillantes pour le cor, Op. 43; Etudes pour le deuxiéme, 
cor, Op. 57; and Méthode complete de cor. 


ca. 1840: Edward Platt. Six Studies for Horn. Dublin: Ellard. 
Platt was one of the leading horn players in London during the first half of the 
nineteenth century and was on the faculty of the Royal Academy of Music. 


ca. 1840: Heinrich Gugel. Hornschule. 

This method may have been published as early as 1820. It contains some of 
the most difficult horn etudes published in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Gugel was born in 1780 at Stuttgart but spent most of his career in St. Petersburg 
along with his brother, Joseph, who was also a famous horn player. 


ca. 1840: Jacques Francois Gallay. Méthode pour le cor. Paris. PBN. 

Gallay became a pupil of Daupart after winning first prize at the Conservatoire 
in 1821, and succeeded Daupart as professor of horn in 1842. According to Grove’s 
Dictionary this is the last method printed exclusively for the hand-horn. Other 
instructional works for the horn by Gallay are: Trente-neuf preludes; Vingt-deux 
exercices pour cor; Douze grandes études brillantes; Douse grands caprices; and 
Dousze études pour second cor. Most of these works are still used. 


Trumpet Tutors 


The list of instructional treatises for the trumpet comprises works span 
ning the period 1632 to 1857. In 1632 Fantini published the first A ce 
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didactic work written exclusively for the trumpet. In 1857 Dauverne published 
his scholarly work which assured the future of the valve trumpet and paved 
the way for the “classical” manuals which were to follow shortly by Arban, 
Kosleck, and Gumpert. 


1632: Di Gironlamo Fantini. Modo per imparare a sonare di tromba ... 
Frankfort: D. Vuastch. 

Fantini furnishes syllables to aid the student in mastering single, double, and 
triple tonguing. The tutor contains over eighty pages of music, much of it with 
thorough bass accompaniment to be realized by a keyboard instrument. No copies 
of the 1692 edition are known to exist. A facsimile reprint of the 1638 edition was 
brought out by the Bollettino bibliografico musicale of Milan in 1934. 


1636: Marin Mersenne. Harmonie universelle. Paris. 
See footnote 13. This all-inclusive work, among other things, furnishes infor- 
mation about playing the trumpet, making a trumpet (p. 247), the partial series 
(p. 27), use of the mute (p. 259), “Calls and Use in War” (pp. 260-262), tablature 

(pp. 262-267), and music for trumpets (pp. 267-269). 


1697: Daniel Speer. Grund-richtiger . . . Unterricht der musicalischen Kunst. 

See entry under flute. Speer gives directions for producing a tone and also 

furnishes a fingering chart for the zinck or cornet. He also furnishes examples of 
seventeenth century trumpet music. 


1699: A Second Book for the New Instrument Called the Mock Trumpet; 
Containing a Variety of Trumpet Tunes, Ayres, Marches, and Minuets, 
Made Purposely for the Instrument, With Instructions for Learners; Also 


Several First and Second Trebles for Two Trumpets. 
See DeakB. 


ca. 1720: Friedrich Friese. Ceremoniel und Privilegia derer Trompeter und 
Pauker. 


See Wilhelm Heinitz, Instrumentenkunde in Biicken’s Handbuch der Musik- 
wissenschaft, 1929, p. 76. 


1738: [Johann Philipp Eisel]. Musikus Autodidaktos. 
See entry under flute. See p. 87f in Eisel’s treatise. 


1741: Joseph F. B. C. Majer. Neu-erdffneter theoretisch- und pracktischer 
Music-Saal .. . 
See list under flute. See p. 53f in Majer’s treatise. 


1793: Othon J. Vandenbroeck. Traité général. 
See entry under clarinet. 


1793: Charles Clagget. Musical Phenomena. 
See entry under horn. 


1795: Johann Ernst Altenberg. Versuch einer Anleitung heroisch-musikalischen 
Trumpeter und Pauker-Kunst .. . Halle: J. C. Hendel. 

“An instructional treatise for the heroic musical art of the trumpeters and 
kettledrummers,” reads the title of one of the most important works in the trumpet 
literature. Altenburg was one of the greatest trumpet virtuosos of his time. He 
served as field-trumpeter in the Seven Years’ War. He also composed works for 
2, 4, 6, and 8 trumpets, and a concerto for 7 trumpets and kettle-drums. A facsimile 
reprint of this trumpet manual was published in Dresden in 1911. 
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ca. 1798: John Hyde, Sr. Compleat Preceptor for the Trumpet and Bugle- 
Horn, with Cavalry Duty [calls]. London. 

This work went through several editions, including one in 1808. The manual 
was written specifically for a slide trumpet invented by Hyde. The slide trumpet 
found little favor on the continent, but in England, thanks to the artistic playing 
of the Harpers (father and son), this new instrument enjoyed a great popularity. 
This tutor includes six etudes for the “flat trumpet.” 


ca. 1811: Joseph Frohlich. Instruction der Signale auf dem Fligelhorn, zum 
Gebrauch der militarischen Jiger. Amsterdam: Hummel. 
See LichD. p. 181. 


ca. 1815: Tellier. Nouveau manuel du veneur. 
See entry under French horn. 


1820: Logier. A Complete Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Keyed 
Bugle. London: Clementi. 
This method may have appeared in an earlier edition since the title page specifies 
that this is a “New Edition.” The keyed bugle had holes along the tube which 
were covered with the fingers or keys. 


1821: Halary. Clavitube ou Trompette a clefs. 
See CarOB, p. 412. 


1823: Leroy. Méthode de trompette simple et a 5 clefs, divisée en deux parties, 
francois et allemand. Mayence. 
See LichD, p. 182. This maunal is for the same type of instrument as Logier’s 
method. 


ca. 1825: Noblet. Nouvelle méthode de bugle ou trompette a clefs. Bonn: 
Klapp-Horn-Schule. 
See CarWI, p. 284; CarOB, p. 412. 


1825: David Buhl. Méthode de trompette, adoptée pour Venseignment de 
Pécole de trompette établir 4 Samur. Paris: Janet et Cotelle. 
See LichD, p. 182. 


ca. 1830: Tully Tutor for Valued and Keyed Trumpet. London: A. Cocke. 
See CarWI, p. 336. 


ca. 1835: Z. T. Purday. Tutor for the Royal Keyed Bugle. By a Professor of 
Eminence. London. 
See CarOB, p. 413. 


ca. 1835: Roy & Muller. Tutor for the Keyed Trumpet. London. 


ca. 1835: Thomas Harper. Preceptor for the Trumpet. London. 

This work is by Thomas Harper, “the elder.” It is a very important work in 
the history of the trumpet since it includes instructions for both the slide trumpet 
and two valved trumpet. It therefore represents a transitional method adapted to 
the old and the new instruments in use in England at that time. The two Thomas 
Harpers (father and son) were perhaps the greatest English trumpeters of the 
nineteenth century. Thomas Harper, “the younger,” published a tutor for the 
trumpet ca. 1875. 


1846: V. Caussinus. Solfége-méthode . . . de cornet-a-pistons. Paris. 
See CarWI, pp. 245f. 
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1848: Johann Georg Kastner. Manuel général de musique militaire. 


1857: F. G. A. Dauverné. Méthode pour la trompette, précédée d’un précis 
historique sur cel instrument e usage chez les differents peuples depuis 
Pantique jusqu’ a nos jours. Paris: Dufor et Cie. DLC. 

Dauverné was professor of trumpet at the “Conservatoire Imperial de Napoleon 
III.” His manual contains thirteen pages of introductory material on the history of 
the trumpet. 


Trombone Tutors 


Instruction books for the trombone are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Apparently students of the trombone were expected either to learn their 
instrument by rote or to use methods that had been written for the trumpet. 
This may explain the occasional use of treble clef trombone parts almost to 
the present time. The student of trombone lore should peruse the monograph 
by Galpin,** and the works listed under the sections of this article devoted to 
the trumpet and French horn. The sparseness of material on the trombone is 
indicative of the challenging field that is wide open for the research scholar. 
Although the trombone was widely used in Renaissance times, it was a some- 
what neglected instrument during the eighteenth century (CarOB, p. 40). 
When the trombone finally came back into favor in the nineteenth century, 
there was practically no printed didactic literature available. The few im- 
portant known works for the trombone are listed below. They cover the period 
from 1697 to ca. 1840. In 1697 Speer gives the most complete instructions 
for the trombone to be found in any work published after Mersenne’s mo- 
mentous treatise. About 1840 Belcke began to publish etudes for the trombone 
that were among the first to point the way to modern trombone playing, and 
which laid the groundwork for many subsequent methods that are expressly 


for the instrument; thus making it unnecessary for the trombone teacher to 
use material written for the trumpet or other instruments. 


1697: Daniel Speer. Grund-richtiger ... unterricht der musicalischen kunst .. . 
See entry under flute. Speer furnishes technical explanations for playing the 
positions but numbers them for the diatonic scale rather than a chromatic scale as 
later became the custom. Speer’s four positions are equivalent to present second, 


fourth, sixth, and seventh positions. Speer includes two three-part sonatas for alto, 
tenor, and bass trombones in his material. 


1741: Joseph F. B. C. Majer. Neu-eréffneter theoretisch- und pracktischer 
Music-Saal. 
See entry under flute. Majer numbers the positions in the same manner as Speer, 
but his alto trombone has only three positions. Majer states that “trills are pro- 
duced as on the trumpet and hunting horn, with the chin.” 


1793: Othon J. Vanderbroeck. Traité genéral. 
See entry under clarinet. 


1811: Joseph Frohlich. Posaunenschule. Bonn und Koln: Simrock. 
See LichD, p. 182, and the entry under oboe. 


33Rev. Francis W. Galpin, Old English Instruments of Music (London 1910; new ed. 1932). 
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ca. 1815: Braun. Méthode pour les trombones, basse, tenor et alto. Offenbach: 
André. 
See LichD, p. 182. 


ca. 1830: Neueste Posaun-schule. Vienna. 
See CarWI for a commentary on this tutor. 


ca. 1840: Muller. Méthode de trombone 4 trois pistons. Paris: J. Meissonier. 

The title page informs us that this book is “an introduction to trombone play- 

ing, with exercises; twelve favorite pieces, and six compositions for two trombones.” 
Muller is credited with adding the third valve to the valve-trombone. 


ca. 1840: Antoine Guillaume Dieppo. Méthode de trombone. Paris. 
Dieppo began his musical career as a clarinetist, but soon changed to trombone. 
He become principal trombonist of the Paris Opera (1835-67). He was the first 
to be appointed professor of trombone at the Conservatoire (1836-71). He remained 
faithful to the slide trombone while the valve trombone craze invaded Paris. 


ca. 1840: Friederich August Belcke. 12 Exercizi per Trombone Basso. Op. 18. 

Modern editions of this work have been brought out by Ricardi and by Con- 

stellat. Belcke also published a concerto for the trombone. He was the pioneer 

virtuoso of the trombone and from all accounts was the greatest trombonist of the 
nineteenth century. 


Tutors for Bass Tuba and 
Related Instruments 


The bass tuba of the brass family is a comparatively recent instrument 
and was preceded by the serpent and ophicleide. Methods for these instru- 
ments are scarce indeed. Apparently players on these instruments were shown 
the fundamentals and were expected to master their instruments without the 
aid of a manual, or they may have used the few known tutors for cup-mouth- 
piece bass instruments which are listed below. 


1780: Imbert. Nouvelle méthode . . . contenant aussi une méthode de serpent. 
Paris: V. Ballard & Fils. DLC. 


ca. 1800: Hardy. Méthode de serpent, contenant des principes et des examples 
pour le plain-chant et pour la musique, suivie de six duos pour deux ser- 
pents. 
See LichD, p. 182. 


ca. 1800: Alexander Frichot. A Complete Scale and Gamut for the Bass-Horn 
a New Instrument Invented by M. Frichot and Manufactured by J. Astor. 
London. 
See DeakB, p. 61. The instrument referred to here is the ophicleide, which was 
easier to play and was better in tune than the serpent. 


1811: Joseph Frohlich. Schule fiir die Serpent. Bonn: Simrock. 
A French edition of this work appeared in Paris ca. 1820. Lichtenthal cites an 
Italian edition which was published about the same time. The French edition called 
the instrument POphibaterion ou Serpent-basse. 


ca. 1820: Hermenge. Méthode élémentaire de serpent ordinaire et a clé. Paris. 
See CarWI, p. 338. 
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ca. 1840: Johann Kastner. Méthode élémentaire d’ophicléide. Paris. 


See CarWI, p. 292; CarOB, p. 414. Kastner’s manual was written for the 
“ophicleide 4 3 pistons ou bombardon.” 


ca. 1840: Caussinus. Solfége-méthode pour l’ophicléide-basse. Paris. 
See CarWI, p. 291. 


ca. 1840: Miiller. Chromatic Scale for the Bass-Horn. London. 


See CarOB, p. 414. This is the earliest known manual for the brass tuba. Miiller 
states that the tuba’s “high notes are superior to the serpent.” 


ca. 1845: Garnier. Méthode pour l’ophicléide 4 pistons. Paris. 


This is apparently the last important method for the ophicleide and points the 
way to the permanent use of the more efficient brass tuba. 


1851: Adolph Sax. Méthode complete pour saxhorn et saxtromba soprano, 
alto, baryton basse et contrabasse a 3, 4, et 5 cylindres, suivi d’exercices 
pour l'emploi du compensateur. Paris: Brandeis et Cie. 

This is the only known method written by the great inventor for his instruments. 


These instruments should not be confused with those of the saxophone family, which 
he also invented. 


1867: Coyon. Méthodes élémentairés de sarrusophone. Paris: Gautrot. 


Originally introduced in six sizes, soprano to contra-bass, the Sarrusophone family 
quickly became obsolete except for the contra-bass. As in the case of the saxophone, 
this family was intended to bridge the gap between the woodwind and brass families 
by employing materials and characteristics oi both. Composers occasionally use the 
sarrusophone in preference to either tuba or contra-bassoon when they want ex- 
tremely low pedal tones. This method, published in two folio volumes, is not only 
the earliest known method for the instrument, but also is one of the very few 
published for this rarely used instrument. 


Eastern Michigan College. 
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Music Teaching Competences 
in California 


FORREST J. BAIRD 


HIS IS A REPORT on an attempt to 

discover the competences impor- 
tant to music teachers which should 
be developed during their period of 
preparation.’ It is also a plea for ob- 
jective and conclusive research regard- 
ing the essentials of a balanced cur- 
riculum for the preparation of music 
teachers. 

California music educators have 
indicated time and time again the 
need for re-examination and revision 
of the curriculum for the Special 
Secondary Credential in Music which 
allows certified persons to teach any 
music subject in public schools of the 
state. At their meeting in San Diego 
in March, 1951, the California Music 
Educators Association Committee on 
Credentials for Teaching Music in 
Schools unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


. . . educational conditions and needs have 
changed greatly since 1939 and a re-exami- 
nation of values and a re-apportionment 
of relative unit values between the various 
types of unit subject matter would seem to 
be in order to best serve the interests of a 
functional type of credential and public 
education in the state.? 


Similar resolutions were passed at 
previous and subsequent meetings, 
and while most music educators agree 
that the planning, evaluating, or re- 





1Forrest J. Baird “A Follow-Up Inquiry of 
Secondary School Music Teachers Prepared at 
San Jose State College” (Unpublished Ed. D. 
dissertation, Stanford University, 1955). 

“Action of CMEA Committee on Credentials 
for Teaching Music in the Schools” (California 
Music Educators Association Convention, San 
Diego, California, 1951, mimeographed), p. 1. 
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vising of any curriculum should be 
based upon what the curriculum is 
trying to accomplish, few studies have 
been undertaken to determine the 
competences needed by persons who 
teach music in schools. In actual 
practice, requirements for certifica- 
tion as a music teacher have been 
formulated by use of a “consensus” 
or “pressure group” approach which 
James C. Stone, specialist on teacher 
education in the California State De- 
partment of Education, describes as 
follows: 


This procedure employs a group of 
experts, predominantly representatives of 
teacher education institutions who deter- 
mine, through conferences, what the re- 
quirements should be. And rightly or 
wrongly, with wisdom or whim, they have 
written into the requirements their own 
“pet” courses—the sine qua non without 
which, in their opinions, a teacher could 
not be properly prepared.* 


The result has been a widespread 
difference of opinion as to the distri- 
bution of unit values allocated to 
general, professional, and music edu- 
cation. Within the area of music, like 
problems and controversies prevail on 
the distribution of units to music 
history, music theory, music perform- 
ance, and music methods. 

While music educators have argued 
among themselves, proponents of gen- 
eral and professional education for 





3James C. Stone, “Finding a Factual Basis 
for Teacher Education” (Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, Division of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education, 1951, 
typewritten), p. 2. 
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all teachers have advanced their cause 
by a planned, long-range program of 
publicity based upon research studies 
and carried on over a period of many 
years. In 1929, Charters and Waples 
set forth the following basic point 
of view: 


. . . Since the student must be regarded 
both as a teacher and as a citizen, the 
curriculum must contain both professional 
and extra-professional materials, the latter 
being commonly referred to as cultural or 
academic. The teacher is primarily a social 
person, and is only secondarily a member of 
a profession. As a citizen, as a parent, as 
a member of a group with his own life to 
live, the teacher is a layman, and as such 
requires a training that will make him pro- 
ficient in his extra-professional activities.‘ 

Pace’s study of 951 former Univer- 
sity of Minnesota students, published 
in 1941, reports a dissatisfaction with 
and a reaction against over-emphasis 
of specialization which leads to this 
observation: 


A balanced program of general educa- 
tion should aim at a richer and more active 
life than is characteristic of these adults 
. . . . Students should have more opportu- 
nities for inexpensive creative activities and 
satisfying artistic experiences. Contributions 
of well spent recreation time to satisfaction, 
adjustment, and family relationships should 
be continually emphasized. 

It may seem surprising to many that 
such a highly select group—the top ten 
per cent of American young people in terms 
of their educational experience—should fall 
into the upper one third of the general 
population in income, economic, and 
cultural status, general adjustment, and 
morale.5 


The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education was cognizant of 





4W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 9. 

5C. Robert Pace, They Went to College (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1941), 
p. 45. 


this problem of the balance of general 
and specific education and left no 
doubt as to its sentiments in the 
matter. 

Today’s college graduate may have 
gained technical or professional training in 
one field of work or another, but is only 
incidentally, if at all, made ready for his 
duties as a man, a parent, and a citizen. 
Too often he is “educated” in that he has 
acquired competence in some particular 
occupation, yet falls short of that human 
wholeness and civic conscience which the 
cooperative activities of citizenship require. 

The crucial task of education today, 
therefore, is to provide a unified general 
education for American youth. College 
must find the right relationship between 
specialized training on the one hand, aim- 
ing at a thousand different careers, and the 
transmission of a common cultural heritage 
toward a common citizenship on the 
other.® 


As a result of these and similar 
studies, the National Education As- 
sociation Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation recommended in 1946 that at 
least three-eighths of the undergrad- 
uate work of prospective teachers 
should be in general education. Then 
as the culmination of a series of 
studies by the California Council of 
Teacher Education, State College 
Deans, and State College Presidents, 
the California Legislature adopted in 
1951 the “General Education Pat- 
tern” which is now a part of the Cali- 
fornia Education Code. It increased 
the required units in general educa- 
tion from thirty-six to forty-five units. 

In contrast to this progress by the 
proponents of general education, the 
absence of sound research and, con- 


sequently, specific data on compe- 
tences needed by music teachers has 





®Establishing the Goals of Higher Education 
for American Democracy, A Report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Education (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1947), p. 47. 
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contributed to a steady increase in 
the number of units assigned to areas 
other than music in the curriculum 
for a music credential. Nevertheless, 
music educators have not shown them- 
selves remiss in making known their 
own conclusions with regard to an 
appropriate professional curriculum. 

In Bulletin Number One, Music Educa- 
tion Research Council, there is presented an 
“outline of Courses for the Training of 
Supervisors of Music.” This course was 
prepared for the St. Joseph, Missouri, meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference in 1921, and was unanimously 
accepted by the Conference, printed, and 
distributed in the same year. 

The course called for a four-year period 
of training leading to a bachelor’s degree 
and distributed 120 semester hours among 
three subject fields as follows: 

General cultural or 


a a er ee 30 hours (25%) 
Education (general or 

WD. 25. eRiionsndet 30 hours (25%) 
Music (theory and 

a pre 60 hours (50%)? 


In 1953, an article in the Music 
Educators Journal proposed the fol- 
lowing distribution of unit values for 
the Bachelor’s degree and a music 
teaching credential. 


General culture ......... 40 hours (33%) 
Basic music (music 

WED dans oneiaconcen 17 hours (14%) 
Music performance ...... 40 hours (33%) 


Professional education ...23 hours (20%)® 


Candidates for the California Spe- 
cial Secondary Credential in Music, 
which licenses the holder to teach any 
music subject in California public 
schools, must complete the following 
curriculum. 





THelen N. Morgan (ed.), Music Education 
Source Book (Chicago: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 1951), p. 42. 

8Commission on Accreditation and Certifica- 
tion in Music Education, “Evaluating the Music 
Education Curriculum” Music Educators Jour- 
nal, XXXIX (April-May, 1953), p. 34. 


General education ....... 45 hours (36%) 
ROGER. «2 cateans+adsnceed 46 hours (37%) 
Professional education ...25 hours (20%) 
Electives (teaching 

WD. iisixdece tiaRadcee 8 hours ( 7%)® 

Within the area of music, problems 
and controversies also prevail on the 
distribution of units to music history, 
music theory, music performance, and 
music methods. The California Music 
Educators Committee on Credentials 
for Teaching Music in Schools recom- 
mends that sixty of the 124 units re- 
quired for the Special Secondary Cre- 
dential in Music be allotted to music, 
but where the present forty-six unit 
major in music is maintained, the 
committee suggests the following re- 
distribution of units: 


Reg. Rec 
ee, re 24 18 
Music literature ............ 6 4 
Orchestral instruments ...... 6 8 
Come |. Ssinncsussaurvace 2 4 
eS ae 4 4 
WE wceneenycusetp oeeeee 4 4 
Applied music ............. 0 410 


The Music Educators National 
Conference Commission on Accredi- 
tation and Certification in Music Edu- 
cation advocates that only seventeen 
units be given to music theory while 
forty units be given to music perform- 
ance. The commission includes music 
literature, history and/or appreciation 
as part of the forty units required in 
“general culture.” 

Activity analysis has been sug- 
gested as a reasonable approach to 
the solution of problems in curriculum 
construction and revision. James C. 
Stone has outlined the procedure in 
these steps: 


®California State Department of Education, 
California Administrative Code, Title 5 (Sacra- 
mento: State Printing Office, 1953), p. 66. 

10Minutes of Universities and College Ses- 
sions” (California Music Educators Association 
Convention, Bakersfield, California, 1954, mime- 
ographed). 
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1. Determine the functions this particular 
teacher performs in the public schools of 
California. 

2. Analyze the qualifications needed by 
this worker (knowledges, skills, and abili- 
ties). 

3. Determine the type of activities or 
kinds of training which lead to the develop- 
ment of a person able to perform these 
functions and who will possess these knowl- 
edges, skills, and abilities. 

4. Establish standards needed to guar- 
antee that a person so trained will possess 
the knowledges and skills identified and 
will be able to perform the necessary func- 
tions. 

5. Recommend the accreditation guide 
lines needed by institutions to insure ade- 
quate staff and facilities to train teachers 
for the kind of service which the committee 
has determined they should be able to per- 
form.1! 


With Stone’s suggestions in mind, 
the present writer undertook to deter- 
mine the music competences needed 
by instructors certified to teach music 
in California public schools under the 
Special Secondary Credential in 
Music. An initial list of music teach- 
ing competences was taken from the 
California Administrative Code.*? Ad- 
ditions were found in related research 
and in the suggestions of college stu- 
dents and music educators. Careful 
editing and checking resulted in a list 
of forty-eight teaching competences. 

Next graduates from the curriculum 
for the Special Secondary Credential 
in Music for the years 1949-1953 and 
members of the San Jose State College 
music faculty rated, on a five point 
scale, the importance to a music 
teacher of the competences listed as 
follows, 

1: Very little importance to music 
teachers. 





11Stone, p. 5. 
12California State Department of Education, 
p. 66. 


2: Limited importance to music 
teachers. 


3: Moderate importance to music 
teachers. 


4: Considerable importance to mu- 
sic teachers. 


5: Extreme importance to music 
teachers. 

Seventy-three questionnaires were 
mailed to graduates, and sixty-three 
of these were returned; twenty ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to faculty 
members, and nineteen were com- 
pleted and returned. In all, eighty- 
eight per cent of the questionnaires 
distributed were returned. Mean 
scores computed from the judgments 
of graduates and faculty resulted in 
the following ranking of competences 
with regard to their importance to 
music teachers. (The mean scores on 
the five-point scale of importance are 
given in parenthesis. ) 

1.5. Select materials appropriate to 
the performing group (4.9). 

1.5. Conduct musical organizations 
and hear intonation, blend, and bal- 
ance of parts (4.9). 

4. Tune and adjust any standard 
band or orchestra instrument (4.8). 

4. Select and establish appropri- 
ate tempo for musical performance 
(4.8). 

4. Train and conduct either vocal 
or instrumental groups (4.8). 

6.5. Conduct from a four-part score 
(4.7). 

6.5. Build program to fit the occa- 
sion and audience (4.7). 

8. Adapt music to a given perform- 
ing group (4.6). 

10. Be acquainted with sources of 
music and music information (4.5). 

10. Demonstrate the fingering of 
any standard band or orchestra in- 
strument (4.5). 
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10. Appreciate and have a strong 
interest in music literature (4.5). 

14. Play the major scale of the in- 
strument on at least one representa- 
tive instrument from every section of 
the band or orchestra (4.4). 

14. Understand appropriate vocal 
range and quality (4.4). 

14. Have outstanding ability as an 
ensemble performer in at least one 
area of music (4.4). 

14. Adapt program materials to 
varying conditions (4.4). 

14. Interpret music through recog- 
nition of mood (4.4). 

18. Be acquainted with contempo- 
rary interpreters of music (4.3). 

18. Arrange vocal and instrumental 
music for performance (4.3). 

18. Train and conduct either 
changed or unchanged voices (4.3). 

21. Detect and correct weaknesses 
in musical performance (4.2). 

21. Read any part of a four-part 
hymn at sight (4.2). 

23.5. Have a knowledge of stand- 
ard symphonic literature (4.1). 

23.5. Play at sight simple piano 
music of the type found in community 
song books (4.1). 

25. Play at sight simple piano ac- 
companiments for vocal or instru- 
mental music (4.0). 

26.5. Be acquainted with music of 
various periods of history (3.9). 

26.5. Have a knowledge of stand- 
ard choral literature (3.9). 

30. Recognize standard musical 
forms (3.8). 

30. Have outstanding ability as a 
soloist in at least one area of music 
(3.8). 

30. Be acquainted with styles of 
composition in various periods of 
musical history (3.8). 


30. Have a knowledge of standard 
solo literature (3.8). 

30. Read at sight piano music for 
rhythmic activities (3.8). 

34. Analyze standard musical forms 
(3.7). 

34. Write melodic dictation (3.7). 

34. Understand the physical nature 
of sound (3.7). 

36. Improvise simple piano accom- 
paniments (3.6). 

38. Be acquainted with arts other 
than music (3.5). 

38. Be acquainted with the lives of 
master composers (3.5). 

38. Have a knowledge of standard 
chamber literature (3.5). 

41.5. Integrate other 
music (3.4). 

41.5. Sing with correct diction, 
enunciation, and intonation at least 
one representative song of the classic, 
romantic, and modern periods of vocal 
music (3.4). 

41.5. Use music tests and measure- 
ments (3.4). 

41.5. Have a knowledge of stand- 
ard piano literature (3.4). 

44. Reduce and play the score of a 
three or four part song at the piano 
(3.3). 

45. Harmonize a 
(3.2). 

46. Have a knowledge of opera 
(3.1). 

47. Write harmonic dictation (3.0). 

48. Compose music (2.5). 

The average mean score of com- 
petence importance by graduates of 
the college was 3.8, while that of the 
music faculty of the college was 3.9. 
The difference is not statistically sig- 
nificant. Agreement between gradu- 
ates and faculty as to the rank order 
of the competences. used in the study 
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is shown by a rank-difference corre- 
lation of .73, a high correlation denot- 
ing marked agreement. 

One additional competence was sug- 
gested by a graduate who felt that 
curriculums should include “training 
for school programs and public per- 
formances. This includes microphone 
techniques, stage lighting, stage set- 
ting and decoration, dancing, dra- 
matics, etc.” 

One member of the music faculty 
at the college suggested a need for 
these competences, which may or may 
not be implied in those already listed: 

1. Have skill in leading assembly 
singing. 

2. Have knowledge of materials for 
assembly singing. 

3. Have background and materials 
for use in general music classes. 


4. Have background for teaching 
theory at the high school level. 

5. Have knowledge of materials for 
combined vocal and _ instrumental 
groups. 

6. Have skills in conducting tech- 
niques. 

From the data presented it is evi- 
dent that: 


1. Graduates and faculty who par- 
ticipated in the study are in agree- 
ment, on the average, of the consider- 
able (four on a five point scale) im- 
portance of the competences listed. 
Even those competences standing low- 
est in the composite rankings were 
thought to be of moderate or average 
(three on a five point scale) impor- 
tance. 

2. Those competences rated as of 
extreme (five on a five point scale) 
importance are predominantly con- 
cerned with conducting and public 
performance. Graduates and faculty 
both ranked performance skills higher 


than music theory or music literature 
competence. 


3. The data tend to support rec- 
ommendations of the California Music 
Educators Committee on Credentials 
for Teaching Music in Schools and 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference Commission on Accreditation 
and Certification in Music Education 
that more of the units in the music 
major be allotted in music per- 
formance competences. Opportunities 
should be provided for students to 
experiment with and to apply, at their 
level, performance and conducting 
skills. 


In conclusion, every conceivable 
effort should be made to increase effi- 
ciency of instruction by the best 
possible utilization of staff, of time, 
and of resources. No avenue should 
remain unexplored for further in- 
creasing the efficiency with which the 
time of the student in training is used. 
Research should be conducted in these 
areas and the results thereof put to 
use. Some research projects, in addi- 
tion to those suggested by Stone, 
which might prove rewarding are: 


1. Construction and _ standardiza- 
tion of accurate and effective meas- 
ures for evaluation of outcomes of 
instruction in music. 

2. Case studies of outstanding 
music teachers to discover factors 
which have influenced their develop- 
ment. 


3. Investigation of problems en- 
countered by music teachers in the 
field. 


4. Determination of the level of 
solo and ensemble competence needed 
by music teachers. Are we putting too 
much emphasis in this area? 

5. Determination of the level of 
conducting competence needed by 
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music teachers and the best methods 
of developing this competence. 

6. Study to determine whether or 
not the graduate programs now of- 
fered to music teachers are adequate 
in the light of the needs of teachers 
as described in this study. 

7. Determination of ways to inte- 


grate and cause a functional relation- 
ship between the areas of music 
theory, music literature, and music 
performance. Perhaps the lack of 
interest in music theory and litera- 
ture is caused by their isolation from 
music performance. 


San Jose State College. 





Common Efforts of the Community Orchestra 
and the School Music Program in Providing 
Listening Experiences for School Students’ 


CHARLES R. HOFFER 


| eeanaer pert ORCHESTRA OFFICIALS 
and school music teachers have 
in common an interest in developing 
music appreciation in young people. 
The school music faculty is interested 
in music appreciation because appre- 
ciation is an important purpose of 
music education. The community or- 
chestra officials are interested in good 
listening by young people because 
the orchestra will benefit eventually 
from the training given this future 
audience. Thus, music educators and 
those concerned with community or- 
chestras have much to offer and to 
gain from each other, providing, of 
course, that each group realizes its 
opportunities and enters into a co- 
operative working relationship with 
the other. 

In an effort to determine the extent 
to which music education and the 
community orchestra movement have 
established relationships for their mu- 
tual benefit, a study was made of the 
situation in six Michigan communi- 
ties supporting community orchestras. 
Specifically, an attempt was made to 
find answers to three general ques- 
tions: (1) What is the present status 
of cooperative efforts? (2) What 
ought to be the status of the efforts 
in this area? (3) What specific fac- 
tors seem to account for cooperation, 


1This article summarizes the findings reported 
in the author’s Ph.D. dissertation, “A Study of 
the Common Efforts of the Community Orches- 
tra and the Public School Music Program in 
Providing Listening Experiences for School Stu- 
dents” (Michigan State University, 1955). 


or the lack of it? Information was 
gathered from selected persons in 
each city by interview and by ques- 
tionnaire. For the sake of limiting 
the study, two areas received em- 
phasis. One area was the special con- 
cert for elementary school students, 
and the other was the interesting of 
the adolescent student in orchestral 
concerts. 

In each city the conductor, the 
president of the governing board, and 
a second board member were con- 
tacted to ascertain the point of view 
of the community orchestra. To ob- 
tain the point of view of the school 
system the following people were con- 
tacted: the supervisor of music, a 
high school music teacher, a junior 
high school music teacher, two ele- 
mentary music teachers or three class- 
room teachers (depending on the sys- 
tem utilized), and the superintendent 
of schools. Each informant was told 
at the time of the interview that 
neither his name nor the name of his 
city would be revealed in reporting 
the data. 


Present Status 


The first area of consideration in 
the study was the collection of in- 
formation on the present status of 
school-community orchestra relation- 
ships. The following conclusions were 
drawn from the evidence with regard 
to efforts for elementary school chil- 
dren: 


1. Of the six cities studied, three 
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gave children’s concerts, a fourth 
offered half a concert of music es- 
pecially for children, and two had no 
such activity. 


2. Of the four orchestras that of- 
fered children’s concerts, three fi- 
nanced the concerts out of the general 
orchestra budget, the fourth from 
funds supplied by a local department 
store. 


3. No admission was charged in 
three of the four cities; the fourth 
charged a nominal fee. 


4. Two community orchestras held 
children’s concerts during school 
hours, and the other two held such 
concerts on Sunday afternoons. Thus, 
in only two of the six cities was each 
child in the school system assured of 
hearing an adult symphony orchestra. 
And even in these two cities the child 
was certain of attending only one or- 
chestra concert, not during a year, but 
during his entire school life! 


5. When children’s concerts were 
held during school time, attendance 
was limited to the upper elementary 
grades; no such limitation was possi- 
ble when the concert was held outside 
of school time. 


6. Instructional efforts at children’s 
concerts consisted of explanations and 
demonstrations of music and instru- 
ments. 


7. The average length of a chil- 
dren’s concert was one hour. 


8. The conductor of the orchestra 
selected the music for the children’s 
concert, and in most cases submitted 
the program to the music supervisor 
for approval. 


9. The factors considered by the 
conductors in selecting music for chil- 
dren’s concerts were, in order of im- 
portance, the ability and rehearsal 
needs of the orchestra, and the need 


for fitting the music into a program 
theme or into the allotted amount of 
time. 

10. Audience participation tech- 
niques were used in three of the four 
cities that gave children’s concerts. 
Massed singing was the technique 
most often used. 

11. All teachers who had an op- 
portunity to prepare for children’s 
concerts stated that they did so; the 
average time given to preparation was 
about one hour. 

12. The preparation for children’s 
concerts usually consisted of discus- 
sion, the playing of recordings, and 
the explanation of instruments. The 
preparation was not thorough. 

13. All teachers who attended a 
children’s concert made some follow- 
up effort; the average length of time 
given follow-up activity was fifteen 
minutes. 


14. The follow-up activity usually 
consisted of discussion with almost 
no efforts at integrating the concert 
experience with other subject matter. 

15. Generally, in cities where chil- 
dren’s concerts were held, the school 
music department and the community 
orchestra officials reported that they 
cooperated with one another rather 
well in presenting the concerts. 

16. Of the teachers who had experi- 
ence with children’s concerts, half 
felt that the children liked the con- 
certs very well, and the other half 
thought that the children liked the 
concerts quite well. There were no 
instances of children generally dis- 
liking or being just passingly inter- 
ested in the concerts. 

The other area of common activity 
by the community orchestras and the 
public schools is that concerned with 
the students in junior and senior high 
school. Basically, the problem lies in 
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the fact that concert attendance is 
a manifestation of an interest in good 
music. In a way, the absence or pres- 
ence of interest is a reflection upon 
the quality of both the school music 
program and the community orches- 
tra. Unlike the children’s concert, 
which concerns one major activity, the 
problem of teen-age concert attend- 
ance involves many activities. 

The following conclusions were 
drawn regarding the present status of 
joint school-community orchestra ef- 
forts in giving listening experiences 
to secondary school students. 

1. With regard to the problem of 
attendance at regular orchestra con- 
certs by junior and senior high school 
students, school teachers and orches- 
tra officials generally did not have.a 
clear idea of how many such students 
attended orchestra concerts. 


2. An average of between 25 and 
75 teen-age students attended regular 
orchestra concerts. The extremes 
varied from 10 to 500. In terms of 
the percent of potential student audi- 
ence, the average attendance repre- 
sented about 1 percent, with the 
extremes varying from 0.5 percent to 
18 percent. Clearly the community 
orchestra concerts were not reaching 
many of the students in the junior 
and senior high schools. 

3. All community orchestras that 
sold tickets offered a student ticket at 
half price. 

4. One orchestra had provided spe- 
cial seating arrangements for teen-age 
students; five had not. 

5. No city provided for the dis- 
tribution of free concert tickets to 
deserving students. 

6. There were almost no publicity 
efforts directed especially toward teen- 
age students. Announcement by 
school teachers was the only known 
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form of publicity in this connection. 

7. Joint performance by school-age 
musicians and community orchestras 
had been tried infrequently in four 
of the six cities studied. 


8. In only one of the six cities © 


studied had any effort been made by 
the school and orchestra to promote a 
joint solution to the problem of teen- 
age concert attendance. 


9. Three-fourths of the music 
teachers in the junior and senior 
schools carried on some type of prepa- 
ration for orchestra concerts, while 
less than half followed up the concert. 


10. Usually the preparatory and 
follow-up efforts consisted of such 
activities as announcements of con- 
certs and the checking of students who 
attended. These efforts were gen- 
erally very limited. 

11. Fewer than half of the second- 
ary school music teachers encouraged 
attendance at the community orches- 
tra concerts by offering extra credit 
for attendance. 


12. One city had offered a special 
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concert by the community orchestra — 


for junior high school students. The 
remaining five cities had never at- 
tempted any such activity. 


Desirable Situation 


The next question which logically 
presented itself was, what should be 
the conditions? In other words, what 
would constitute improvement in the 
situation? 


First of all, it was felt that the | 


concept of improvement should largely 
be formed from the opinions of the 
teachers and orchestra officials who 
had been involved in the activities. 
Therefore, the views of each in- 


formant were combined with those of 
the other informants in order to di- 
vulge a definite concept in terms of 
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desired status. It was felt that this 
method of arriving at a concept of 
improvement was most valid because, 
in one way or another, all the in- 
formants were involved in the prob- 
lem of school-community orchestra 
relationships and the problem of 
music appreciation. These informants 
had a practical experience and knowl- 
edge that no outsider could possibly 
possess regarding the questions con- 
sidered in the study. 

In addition to the school teachers 
and orchestra officials, three other 
sources of information were consulted: 
a publication of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, The Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra by Mrs. 
Helen M. Thompson,? and two pub- 
lications of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, the Music Educa- 
tion Source Book,’ and the 1930 
yearbook.‘ 


From the opinions of music teachers 
and orchestra officials who had had 
practical experience with the problem, 
and from the suggestions of the two 
professional organizations, the follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn: 


1. Each child should have an op- 
portunity to attend a minimum of 
four children’s concerts per year. 


2. The board of education of the 
city should assist educational concerts 
by fiscal grants. 


3. The concerts should be free, or 
a very nominal fee asked of each child. 


4. Concerts should be quick-mov- 


2Helen M. Thompson, The Community Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Charleston, West Virginia: 
The American Symphony Orchestra League, 
1952). 


3Music Education Source Book, ed. Hazel 
Nohavec Morgan (Chicago: Music Educators 
National Conference, 1947). 

*Journal of Proceedings of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, 23rd Year, ed. Paul 


J. Weaver (Ithaca, New York: The Conference, 
1930). 


ing, not to exceed forty-five minutes 
in length. 

5. The concerts should be held dur- 
ing school hours in order to reach all 
the students in the various grades 
of the city. 


6. Much more school time should 
be allowed teachers for adequate prep- 
aration and follow-up. 


7. The type of preparation should 
also include some demonstration of 
instruments, some instruction in con- 
cert manners, and use of radio and 
television. The type of follow-up ac- 
tivity should include some efforts at 
integrating the concert experience 
with other phases of music and other 
subject matter areas. 

8. The music played at such con- 
certs should not be too complex. 

9. There should be more group par- 
ticipation devices and more demon- 
strations. 

10. There should be more joint 
participation in the concerts by school 
music groups and soloists of school 
age. 

11. The concerts and their subse- 
quent activities should emphasize a 
good attitude toward the music. 

12. The concerts should be more 
highly unified with school work. 

13. There should be a great in- 
crease in the use of the large number 
of suggested techniques for the im- 
provement of educational concerts. 
These techniques are presented in the 
various publications dealing with the 
subject. 


The following conclusions were 
made concerning the improvement of 
concert attendance of junior and 
senior high school students. 

1. Several meetings of school music 
teachers and orchestra officials should 
be held to seek action on the problem 
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of teen-age concert attendance. The 
importance of the matter to the or- 
chestra, and the paramount place of 
such attendance in the objectives of 
school music demand no less than 
this. 

2. School music teachers should pro- 
vide careful preparation for regular 
orchestra concerts. The type of prepa- 
ration should be improved to include 
the playing of recordings, and some 
instruction in what will be played at 
the concert. 

3. School teachers should give extra 
credit to the students for attendance 
at the regular community orchestra 
concerts. 

4. Students should be able to at- 
tend concerts in groups, and have low- 
priced tickets available to them. 

5. There should be a much in- 
creased publicity effort made by the 
orchestra. This effort should place 
special emphasis on school students. 

6. The orchestra should give spe- 
cial concerts for junior high school 
students. It is recommended that 
these concerts be held at the school 
during school time, and that the music 
be selected by the conductor and the 
school music supervisor with a few 
numbers selected with the assistance 
of the students. If possible, this type 
of concert should be available for high 
school students also. 

7. There should be a definite in- 
crease in the number of joint perform- 
ances by the community orchestra 
and the school music groups. 

8. Youth orchestras or an all-city 
orchestra made up of junior and 
senior high school students should be 


organized. 
Causes of Discrepancies 


The study produced evidence with 
regard to the present status of school- 


community orchestra efforts. It also 
presented information about what 
should be done to promote a more 
desirable status. The compilation of 
the data on these two aspects is pre- 
sented in Table I. It is clearly evi- 
dent that many discrepancies exist 
between what is being done, and what 
ought to be done. Some of these dif- 
ferences are exemplified in an area 
such as the number of children’s con- 
certs. The average number of chil- 
drens’ concerts per orchestra is about 
two-thirds of a concert in a year, 
whereas the desirable number is at 
least four concerts. Another example 
is the special concert for the junior 
high school students. Only one orches- 
tra had attempted such a concert, 
and yet all parties agreed that this is 
a most desirable forward step. A 
quick reference to Table I will supply 
many more such instances. 

Several causes for the discrepancies 
between what is and what should be 
were hypothesized: (1) philosophical- 
methodological differences between the 
parties involved, (2) misunderstand- 
ings and derogatory attitudes, and 
(3) circumstances of time, money and 
leadership. 

First an attempt was made to deter- 
mine what each party deemed to be 
its essential purpose. The school music 
teachers offered cultural and psycho- 
logical reasons most often as the justi- 
fication for music in the schools. In 
contrast to this, the orchestra officials 
mentioned the orchestra’s avocational 
role in a majority of cases. In all 
probability these divergent viewpoints 
tend to hinder any improvement in 
school-community orchestra relation- 
ships. Both school and orchestra were 
in general agreement in other areas 
such as the value of children’s con- 
certs, the importance of good music, 
the objectives of educational concerts, 
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the possibility of music appreciation 
for the general population, the age to 
commence training in appreciation, 
and the amount of emphasis on pupil 
attitude. Thus it can be seen that 
differences in philosophy and method- 
ology were not extensive, except in 
the one instance already cited. A rec- 
ommendation and an observation seem 
to be in order on this topic: (1) the 
objectives of the community orchestra 
should be enlarged to include more 
emphasis on the education of the com- 
munity, both adults and children, to 
good music, and (2) achievement in 
school-orchestra relations could be 
facilitated if the school music teachers 
had a more clear and homogeneous 
concept of what their objectives are. 


The next area concerned misunder- 
standings and derogatory attitudes 
between the two groups. In order to 
secure information on attitudes and 
the degree of information supporting 
the attitude, the orchestra officials 
were asked their opinions concerning 
preparation by the school teachers, 
follow-up, teaching objectives, and 
general effectiveness in accomplishing 
the objectives. For instance, the com- 
munity orchestra officials were asked, 
“As far as you know, how well are 
the students prepared for what they 
are to do and hear when they attend 
a children’s concert?” Then each 
evaluation was followed with a ques- 
tion concerning its basis, such as, 
“Can you describe any specific event 
or reason which might have influenced 
the answer you gave to the preceding 
question?” It was found that a great 
many orchestra officials had little idea 
of what is being done, or not being 
done, in music in schools. Most of 
the opinions of orchestra officials 
about the actions of school teachers 
could not be supported by definite or 
valid evidence. However, even though 


many of the opinions were ill-founded, 
on the whole the orchestra officials did 
not deprecate the work of the school 
music teachers. 

In turn, the music teachers in the 
schools were asked similar questions 
about the efforts of the orchestra offi- 
cials toward educational concerts at 
the elementary and secondary level. 
As in the case of the orchestra offi- 
cials, the school teachers’ assumptions 
about community orchestra interest 
were not often well-founded. How- 
ever, they also indicated a rather sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the commu- 
nity orchestra and its leadership. 

It was apparent that there is a need 
for a great deal of mutual education 
and orientation between school music 
departments and community orches- 
tras. 

The informants were asked ques- 
tions in the interview process which 
were “loaded.” These questions were 
included in order to give any latent 
attitudes a chance to be recorded. For 
example, this question was asked 
school music teachers, “Do you think 
that the officials of the community 
orchestra are sincerely interested in 
educational concerts for children?” 
Although such opportunities to ex- 
press extreme feelings were presented, 
only two cases of this were encoun- 
tered in the study. They represented 
only a small percentage of the total 
interviews. 

The study then proceeded to con- 
sider circumstances of time, money, 
and leadership. It was found that the 
time available to community orchestras 
for rehearsal is a serious handicap. 
Since all the orchestras studied re- 
hearse only once a week, it appears 
likely that six or seven different pro- 
grams are all that can be prepared in 
a season. Time is also important in 
scheduling the hour at which concerts 
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are performed. Since most of the mem- 
bers of such orchestras are amateur 
musicians, it is difficult for them to 
be excused from work to play a con- 
cert. However, two orchestras in the 
study were able to do this once or 
twice a year. Some school boards 
have regulations governing the use of 
school time for a concert. Some say 
that children cannot be excused from 
school for a concert, but that children 
could attend an assembly program 
given by the community orchestra. 
Another problem occurs when the or- 
chestra conductor commutes from an- 
other city to direct the orchestra. 


The playing quality of the orchestra 
is always limited by the rehearsal time 
available. In several instances com- 
munity orchestras had trouble giving 
consistently good performances. This 
did not encourage attendance. An- 
other factor was the attitude of the 
people who normally like orchestral 
music. They felt that the orchestra 
was not worth their time because it 
was an amateur group. Quality of 
performance was found to be signifi- 
cant. 


It may appear strange, but the ma- 
jority of the informants did not con- 
sider the financing of educational 
concerts a serious problem. The feel- 
ing seemed to be that if money was 
not available, it was because no one 
had sincerely sought money for that 
purpose. 

Leadership is usually a highly in- 
tangible thing. However, recent works 
in the field of sociology have presented 
some new concepts on the subject. 
The thinking now stresses the “power 
structure” of a situation. Briefly the 
theory states that in social situations 
there are certain people who, for rea- 


sons of position, personality and the 
like, are the real leaders.’ In the end, 
it is their actions and opinions which 
guide the other persons involved in 
the situation. The findings of this 
study tended to corroborate this so- 
ciological theory. 

The following persons were usually 
found to be responsible eventually for 
the present condition of school-or- 
chestra relations, and the future of 
their common efforts. In the school 
system the supervisor of music was 
vitally important. Cities without su- 
pervisors of music were seriously han- 
dicapped. Usually the orchestra con- 
ductor is the leader of the orchestra 
in all its phases, although sometimes 
a board member of long standing may 
be as influential. Also, the position of 
superintendent of schools should not 
go unnoticed. In the study it was 
found that superintendents held only 
one view which might tend to hamper 
school-orchestra cooperation. They ap- 
peared to favor limitations of the use 
of school time. Many situations of 
little accomplishment in the areas of 
the study resulted from a lack of 
effective leadership in the orchestra 
and school music program. 

Two additional circumstances merit 
attention here. One was the lack of 
information by informants on what 
would appear to be essential matters. 
For instance, one president of the 
orchestra board did not know the 
number of concerts that his orchestra 
gave each year. The second was the 
fact that many teachers of music feel 
inadequately prepared to guide com- 
munity music activities. This fact 





5Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure: 
A Study of Decision Makers (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1953). 
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was pointed out in a study made of 
music educators in Texas.® 

The fourth area of the study con- 
cerned the analysis of factors within 
each situation. Each city school sys- 
tem and community orchestra was 
given a thorough examination. In 
this article there is not space to delve 
into the details of each city. How- 
ever, the conclusions obtained from 
this part of the work should be men- 
tioned. First, the most significant in- 
dication was the interrelationship be- 
tween the music program of the school 
and the efforts of the community or- 
chestra. This was especially true at 
the secondary level. For instance, a 
positive relationship existed between 
the number of teen-age students at- 
tending orchestra concerts and the 
amount and type of school music pro- 
gram. If either the school music 
teachers or orchestra officials had not 
carried on the activities that were nec- 
essary for success in the area of this 
study, then little progress had been 
made. 

Another problem was the need for 
effective leadership. It was apparent 
that the schools needed a music super- 
visor (two of the six cities did not 
have one) who possessed leadership. 
Also, the orchestra needed the lead- 
ership in the orchestra board of some- 
one primarily interested in the wel- 
fare of the orchestra over and above 
personal social ambitions. 

Two additional circumstances were 
evident. One was the importance of 
the performing ability of the orches- 





SNorman C. Mohn, “The Implication of the 
Community Music Program: Its Origin, Values, 
Needs, Organization, and Administration with 
Special Emphasis upon Community Leadership 
in the State of Texas,” unpublished dissertation 
(University of Texas, 1950). 


tra. Good orchestras created much 
more interest. The second was the 
hindering effect in situations where 
the community orchestra had to com- 
pete with a concert series of profes- 
sional musicians. 


Conclusions 


If one thinks back over the data 
supplied in this article, he can readily 
observe that no single, all-inclusive 
statement can summarize the whole 
study. Certainly the reasons for the 
discrepancies between existing and 
desired conditions are many indeed. 
It would appear that the lack of re- 
hearsal time and the amateur status 
of the orchestra accounted for only a 
small segment of the difference. As 
is true of almost all social situations, 
the school-community orchestra rela- 
tionship is highly complex, and so, 
also, must be its improvement. 

Probably the most significant find- 
ing of the entire study was the dire 
status of the existing school-commu- 
nity orchestra effort in promoting 
music appreciation and understanding. 
This fact was exemplified in instance 
after instance. This condition existed 
in spite of the stated views and ob- 
jectives of both parties. The orchestra 
officials and school music teachers 
both stated one thing and practiced 
another. 

The evidence indicated that the 
vast majority of the music teachers in 
the schools were not aware of the prob- 
lems and opportunities of the situation 
with regard to developing music ap- 
preciation, or they were not interested 
in it. The type of music program that 
the schools maintained, and the ac- 
tions of the music teachers in so many 
areas tended mot to lead to effective 
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school-orchestra efforts. Their record 
on behalf of the school in the area of 
this study was not an admirable one. 

The record of the orchestra officials 
differed little from that of the music 
teachers. Again, from the evidence 
one could only conclude that the or- 
chestra officials were unaware of the 
importance of music appreciation in 
school students, or that they were not 
interested in it. These people had not 
informed themselves about the school 
music program, and had not taken 
nearly enough action in educating 
young persons to orchestral music. 
The record of the community orches- 


tra officials in furthering music appre- 
ciation left much to be desired. 

The importance for the art of music 
of instilling music appreciation in 
school students cannot be understated. 
The school and the community orches- 
tra are deeply concerned with appre- 
ciation, although this concern is 
frequently not realized by persons 
connected with the organizations. 
The actions of the orchestra and the 
school should, therefore, be changed 
to meet the challenge offered by the 
importance of the subject. 


State University of New York, College 
for Teachers at Buffalo. 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF EXISTING STATUS OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA 
EFFORTS WITH DEsIRED STATUS AS INDICATED BY FIFTY-FOUR 
INFORMANTS AND AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES, AND APPLIED 
TO SELECTED PRACTICES AND CONDITIONS IN SIx 


MICHIGAN CITIES, 1954 





Practice or Condition 


Present Status 


Desired Status 





Number of children’s 
concerts per year 


School board appropriate 
money for enducational 
concerts 


Ticket arrangements 


Time for children’s 
concert 


Length of children’s 
concert 


Printed program for each 
child who attends 
children’s concert 


Participation of students 
in children’s concert 


Explanations and demon- 
strations at children’s 
concert 


Class time for follow-up 
of children’s concert 


Type of preparation for 
children’s concert 


Type of follow-up 
activity after concert 


Cooperation between 
school and orchestra in 
presenting children’s 
concert 


cities—none 

city—lA, concert 
cities—1 concert 
city—2 concerts 


Oo KF NRK 


cities do not 


3 free 
1 nominal fee 


2 during school 
2 out of school 
60-75 minutes 


3 do not 
1 does 


little 


3 do 
1 does not 


15 minutes 
discussion, recordings, 


explain instruments 


question-and-answer 
period 


quite high 


4 concerts 


yes 


free or nominal fee 


during school 


45-60 minutes 


should be attempted 


much more 


all should have them 


30 minutes 


expansion of present 
activities, concert 
manners, radio programs, 
demonstrations of instru- 
ments 

integrating activities 
with music and other 
subjects 

more cooperative effort 


toward the improvement 
of the existing situation 
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Practice or Condition 


Present Status 


Desired Status 





Percent of potential teen- 
age audience attending 
regular orchestra concerts 


Ticket arrangements for 
teen-age students 


Special seating arrange- 
ments for teen-age 
students 


System for distributing 
concert tickets to teen- 
age students 


Special concert publicity 
for teen-age students 


Joint performances be- 
tween school music 
groups and community 
orchestra 


Cooperative efforts be- 
tween school and orchestra 
on problem of teen-age 
concert attendance 


Preparation by school 
teachers of junior and 
senior high school stu- 
dents for orchestra 
concerts 


Follow-up by school 
teachers of teen-agers 
who attended orchestra 
concert 


Type of preparation given 
teen-age students for 
orchestra concerts 


Special concerts by com- 
munity orchestra for 
teen-age students 


1 percent 


3 cities—half price 
1 city—nominal 
2 cities—-no charge 


1 city has 
5 cities do not 


none 


some announcements 
by teachers 


1 city several times 
3 cities once 
2 cities never 


1 city made effort 
5 cities have not 


12 teachers yes 
4 no 


8 yes 
8 no 


some playing of re- 
cordings, brief dis- 
cussions 


1 city does 
5 cities do not 


3 percent or more 


in some cases lower 
prices 


should be tried by 
all cities 


should be tried 


more announcements by 
teachers, radio and 
television, ensemble 
performances by orches- 
tra members 


should be used much 
more 


all cities should have 
cooperative effort on 
the problem 


all should prepare 
students for concerts 


all should follow 
up concerts 


more recordings, 
discuss music and com- 
posers 


all should attempt 
some 
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The Need for Research in 
the History of American Music 


H. EARLE JOHNSON 


I’ WE JUDGE from the amount of 
music consumed in the United 
States each day, we shall suppose that 
ours is the most musical nation on 
earth. Music comes with the air we 
breathe, in season and out of season, 
to inspire the alert consciousness and 
to dull the senses of those to whom it 
is palliative rather than challenge. 
We have brought this about owing to 
our genius in matters technical where- 
by rivers of sound are made to reach 
flood proportions. While taking credit 
for harnessing music of the spheres 
to every dashboard and bedside table, 
we also face the charge that one of 
the most precious gifts of communica- 
tion conferred on men has developed, 
through our urgency, all the potenti- 
alities of a dire threat to man’s peace 
of mind. We sell in the marketplace 
that which is to be sought in solitude 
on the mountaintop; we uphold as a 
shining example of mass production 
that which accompanies the prayer of 
contemplation. Hitherto rare moments 
of inspired communication now lighten 
the load of household duties and chase 
away the blues. 

Arrayed beside these questionable 
influences are substantial temples of 
unexcelled grace wherein the muse is 
attended with consistent devotion and 
men’s lives are made purer and holier. 
There is ample reason to look upon 
the progress of music in America as 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of cultural growth and maturity the 
world has ever known. To what extent 
do these virtues and faults derive 
from, and contribute to qualities 


which we consider indigenously Ameri- 
can in idea and practice? 

Every well-recognized type of music, 
whether it satisfies our personal taste 
or not is indigenous to our culture, 
and each type, whether we approve or 
not, will be of concern to scholars in 
2,058 A.D. when they appraise the 
merits of civilization in these United 
States of America. 

At present, however, we are dis- 
tressingly uninformed regarding im- 
portant and revealing changes of taste 
which took place among us prior to 
the twentieth century. Nor have we 
conclusive means of analysis today, 
except as business associations promul- 
gate them for their own special uses. 
Glancing at our library shelves we 
find a sort of pseudo-literature written 
from the standpoint of someone’s 
roseate, inaccurate memory with re- 
sults too often giving the impression 
that America was discovered in 1892 
and first settled about 1914. A recent 
list of books on American civilization 
selected for information libraries 
abroad includes several admirable 
works on literature and the visual 
arts, but none on music, the implica- 
tion being either that we have no 
musical tradition or that—as this 
paper intends to prove—it is insuffi- 
ciently documented and, therefore, 
incorrectly interpreted. If we draw 
on reputable historians whose text- 
books are used almost exclusively to 
instruct young people in our colleges 
and universities we shall learn but 
little about music in America. 
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A Survey of Surveys 


Let us examine a few recent texts, 
each carefully titled to indicate that 
it is a social and political history, a 
“survey” or “growth” of the United 
States. 

Charles and Mary Beard in The 
Rise of American Civilization (1940) 
give twelve words to music in the 
Colonial period and two of 827 pages 
to that in the nineteenth century. 
Most of the space treats of jazz. How- 
ever, theirs is the briefest work under 
consideration. Carmen and Syret, re- 
quiring 1412 pages for their History 
of the American People (1952) make 
no mention whatever of music in the 
first volume, while later admitting 
one and three-quarter pages in Vol- 
ume Two; they imply in a curious 
passage that music was a discovery of 
the WPA and, of course, give jazz its 
due. 

H. V. Faulkner’s American Political 
and Social History, published in the 
same year, allows five lines to music 
in the 1840-60 period (not in the 
“early 1800’s” as the Index states), 
and five more lines up to the period of 
World War I. Sixteen lines suffice to 
bring their history of music up to the 
date of publication. The total: 16 
lines in 875 pages. R. V. Harlow in 
The Growth of the United States 
has nothing to 1865, and the usual 
trifles thereafter. 

One more example will suffice. 
Morison and Comager’s Growth of 
the American Republic (1950) admits 
28 words in 1716 pages to Colonial 
music and two pages to the period 
between two world wars. Withal, I 
mistrust them because they mention 
an “American Overture” by Roy Har- 
ris which doesn’t exist under that title. 
(The reference is apparently to When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, an 
American Overture, admirable in its 


way but hardly worthy of special 
honor.) The grand total of these ex- 
amples gives us about five and a quar- 
ter in 4,830 pages on the rise and 
growth of music in the United States. 
Perhaps the students know more than 
the professors. 

These bulky histories and social 
surveys would appear, by nature of 
their plan, to have little space for the 
present; yet on the subject of music 
they consider only jazz and the mod- 
ern musical comedy, properly credit- 
ing Gershwin as an important figure 
for his time, while omitting folk music, 
psalmody, hymnody, the immigration 
of musicians, importation of music 
and instruments, great choral move- 
ments, Lowell Mason, Southern shape- 
noters, rise and growth of the world’s 
greatest orchestras, Theodore Thomas, 
concert life, opera—American and 
imported—publishing, manufacture of 
instruments superior to European 
make, Stephen Foster, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, etc., etc., and a notable cen- 
tury in which young Americans flocked 
to Europe and returned with some- 
thing individual until: 

“the better part of every man feels, 

This is my music; this is myself.” 

Plainly, the role of music in Ameri- 
ca is not overplayed in the most 
widely-used texts available to our 
young people. None mentions that 
the first book printed in that which is 
now the United States was the Bay 
Psalm Book, a book of song texts pre- 
supposing a knowledge of music on 
the part of worshippers, or that the 
man who has a valid claim to have 
been the first American to compose a 
piece of music was also a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


The Basic Principle 


Underlying any plea for increased 
scholarly activity to correct an unfair 
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situation lies the absolute necessity of 
recognizing that music plays its part 
in shaping the character, the conduct, 
and the wellbeing of life, a proposition 
which few civilizations, from that of 
the Greeks to our own, would dis- 
claim. It is of supreme relevance that 
the arts play their part in the unfold- 
ment of human experience. This prin- 
ciple—the inter-relation and insepara- 
bility of the arts in shaping and re- 
flecting the destinies of man—is often 
honored more in principle than in ful- 
filment. From the artist’s standpoint, 
none of the improved balance in re- 
cent historical writing has yet given 
music, literature, or the visual arts 
their due. Need we remind ourselves 
that a catalogue of names does not 
constitute history? Part of this delay 
is owing to the snail-pace with which 
musical scholars have themselves set 
an example. Scholars, in turn, are 
handicapped by a want of encourag- 
ment on the part of university admin- 
istrations, history and music depart- 
ments, or foundations which are often 
genuinely unaware that there is such 
a thing as an American musical heri- 
tage. Social historians, authors of 
“surveys” and “growths,” cannot be 
expected to offer balanced accounts 
unless source materials are adequately 
provided by those most intimately 
concerned with each specific unit of 
study. 

Let us survey the areas open to 
musicology in the field of American 
studies. 


The American Folk 


Folksong is basic, no less in Ameri- 
ca than elsewhere. 

Folksong in America, as in other 
lands, was born of professions and 
skills, and it is as varied as the guild- 
inspired songs of the Meistersingers. 
We may not have baker, goldsmith, 


or tailor’s songs, but there are corn- 
shucking, cotton-planting, corn-liquor, 
peddler, cattle-mounting, woodsman, 
river-boat, riding-the-range songs in 
quantity, richly-flavored in text and 
straightforwardly melodic. They are 
highly imaginative productions, fla- 
vored with basic truth, and their music 
fits like a glove. They reveal the spirit 
of a people, therefore we collect them 
in precisely that spirit upheld by the 
Schlegels, Tieck, and Novalis under 
Goethe’s challenge. Folksongs still 
have a power to stir private and pub- 
lic sentiment equal to that of the 
banned Verdi operas with their revo- 
lutionary political implications for 
Italy. In the 1920’s a woman evan- 
gelist was run out of a Kentucky town 
because of the power of her song on 
the minds of white field workers. 
The United States presents a pic- 
ture in many respects as complex as 
that of Europe in the variety and ex- 
tent of its musical culture. Actually, 
the United States and Mexico com- 
prise almost exactly the same square- 
mileage as Europe, excluding the 
Soviet. Texas and New England are 
as far apart as England and Greece 
and we make a pastime of discussing 
the disparate attitudes of mind be- 
tween one section and another. Think 
of the Puritans, Mormans, Morav- 
ians; of Wesleyan hymnody, Catholic 
mission music, Moody and Sankey 
evangelism, Southern shape - notes 
(buckwheat), hill- billy, spirituals, 
northeast mounties’ songs, Indian 
tribal ceremonies, Yankee folksong, 
songs of the Gold Rush, New Orleans 
street cries, Kentucky mountain bal- 
lads, Shaker music—these topics sug- 
gest the diversity and extent of in- 
digenous musical subject matter. Our 
folksong indicates a definite folkloris- 
tic level extending into the social, 
religious, and political thinking of 
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extremely diverse peoples united in a 
common cause. They are secular and 
sacred, in some instances both at one 
time. Primarily vocal, they are of 
equal interest in an age when me- 
chanically-conveyed culture draws us 
more closely together while illustrat- 
ing our differences. As a commentary 
on daily living, they are unique. 
American music deals with a cur- 
rent phenomenon and a recent past; 
we know no decline, no blackout from 
war, no hindrance to continued de- 
velopment that makes past and pres- 
ent divisible into national schools, 
political or social areas. Neither have 
we reached a point where we can af- 
ford to investigate those superfine 
divisions or remote instances which 
often characterize research in the 
fields of English literature and of Euro- 
pean musicology. We still deal with 
broad strokes and grass roots phe- 
nomena. Our past is become a recent 
discovery to all the arts. In the visual, 
there is a delighted interest in primi- 
tive American painting and sculpture. 
The Karolik (1952) and Garbisch 
(1954) Collections are of such import 
as to constitute a revelation. The fact 
of their popularity among casual ob- 
servers does not lessen a fundamental 
importance which brings to light a 
neglected area of native worth. These 
and other regional collections cannot 
be limited to the standpoints of art. 
They are the real stuff of history. 
Pursuit of the folksong in all its 
meaningful variety works under pres- 
sure inasmuch as mass communication 
quickly destroys the uniqueness of 
local custom. “Folk art no longer 
exists because the ‘folk’ no longer 
exists. The modern masses, bound 
even in rural places to urban civiliza- 
tion, are as different from the crafts- 


man and peasants of the great mon- 
archies as from the people of the 
Middle Ages. . . . When the radio 
took the place of the yarn, magazine 
photography of woodcuts, the detec- 
tive novel the place of the novel of 
chivalry, we begin to speak of mass 
art. There is a novel of the masses, 
but no Stendhal of the masses; a 
music for the masses, but no Bach 
nor Beethoven, whatever people may 
say; painting for the masses, no 
Piero della Francesca or Michel- 
angelo.””* 

The imparting of musical tradition 
is a continuous thing, lost in the brief 
span of a generation unless perpetu- 
ated in the home—with the radio 
turned off. There are no four corners 
of our land today. Broadway is in 
the midst of her. Sitting at home in 
Arkansas we attend the stage in New 
York, while at the derelict bars of 
Chicago’s west side they watch the 
Hollywood show. More important, we 
like to think, they listen to the New 
York Philharmonic on the western 
plains. Can self-perpetuating, native- 
ly-inspired folksong find a place in a 
regimented society with mass culture? 

Not easily. However, they are 
there by the thousands, those songs 
of other days—and do not forget the 
unvanished Indian—most often among 
the so-called “unmusical” people. 
They must be rescued from the 
“march of progress” before it is too 
late, in order that we may turn to 
them again when we have wearied of 
mass media. Several important col- 
lections of field recordings now owned 
by universities await attention of the 
musicologist. They are to be found, 





1Andre Malraux, “Art, Popular Art, and the 
Illusion of the Folk,” Partisan Review (Sept.- 
Oct. 1951). 
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almost without exception, in keeping 
of the Department of Anthropology.” 


The Bridge of Sophistication 


Changes of cultural preference are 
revealed only through intimate knowl- 
edge of the people. In Europe, eight- 
eenth century taste reflected that of 
the aristocratic patron. But with 
events following the French Revolu- 
tion cultural trends increasingly accom- 
modated humbler tastes drawn from 
contemporary life and through search 
of the past. This was a great mass 
movement believed by learned minds 
to be degrading in tendency, but it 
actually produced a broadening effect 
leading to a more widespread culture 
for our own time. Emerson noted 
this in the 1850’s at a moment of 
rising prosperity in America: “The 
literature of the poor, the feelings of 
the child, the philosophy of the street, 
the meaning of household life, are the 
topics of the time. It is a great 
stride. . . . I ask not for the great, 
the remote, the romantic; what is 
doing in Italy or Arabia; what is 
Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy; 
I embrace the common, I explore and 
sit at the feet of the familiar, the 
low. Give me insight into today, and 
you may have the antique and future 
worlds.’ 

America’s foremost scholar in the 
field of early music, Oscar G. Son- 
neck, knew that his work was but the 
commencement of a long and arduous 





“A teacher of anthropology is conducting a 
course on the evolution of jazz at one of the 
nation’s largest universities. He studied African 
cult music under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation, and music of the Australian abor- 
gines in Arnhem Land under a Fulbright grant. 
No mention is made of his musical background, 
but he belongs to the ‘Academic Cats’ and plays 
the bass.” The New York Times, July 20, 1954. 


8From The American Scholar. 


task involving a knowledge of far 
more than music, taking into account 
conditions which brought musicians 
to plantations of the South in the 
mistaken belief that the court life of 
Italy and Germany, with its exten- 
sive patronage, was recreated there; 
or German immigration in the eight- 
eenth century to Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Milwaukee, and St. Louis; or 
the French culture of New Orleans 
which gave early reception to an in- 
tense and unique musical life surpass- 
ing that of New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia. Sonneck foresaw that 
one must know the story of the Gold 
Rush and its influence on musicians 
from the Eastern states and from 
Europe, and also the flourishing cul- 
ture of Mexico and Peru which im- 
ported Italian opera singers and paid 
them well. The musicologist must 
know literary and philosophical move- 
ments in order to estimate the slender 
connections of men and women resi- 
dent at Brook Farm, Concord, Salem, 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, 
“Oleana,” Orange, and Farmington. 
He must essay the lives of Washing- 
ton Irving, A. W. Thayer, Thomas 
Ball, J. S. Dwight, Sam Ward, George 
William Curtis, Longfellow, and count- 
less others as they moved among 
artists and men of letters in Europe 
and America. 

Here we may cite the Unitas Fra- 
trum, or Moravians, as an attractive 
example claiming the present atten- 
tion of musicologists. The enlight- 
ened musical tradition of the settle- 
ment at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has 
been known for many years, but less 
attention has been given to Salem, 
North Carolina, where a branch of 
the Bethlehem community took up 
residence in 1753. With them music 
was an essential part of worship and 
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a welcomed feature of secular life. 
Instruments were freely used in a day 
when they were looked upon with dis- 
approval by other Protestant commu- 
nities. Salem’s composers and execu- 
tants were of a very high standard; 
their productivity was second to none. 
Not until 1937 was attention paid to 
the surviving body of their musical 
literature dating from the period 1740- 
1840, housed, untouched, in its ar- 
chives. With a grant of $15,000—the 
largest ever given for this type of 
study in the United States—amazing 
new light is now being shed on Salem’s 
musical life. Copies of scores by J. E. 
Bach, J. C. F. Bach, and Haydn, 
scores unknown in Europe, have been 
found. Handel’s Messiah and other 
rare works in copy or in early edition 
show the constant use given them 
there and a body of composition of- 
fering delightful listening for our own 
day is now revived. The foundation 
of musical life in America becomes 
broader as these things unfold and 
any “survey” or “growth” in future 
must take them into account. 

Other libraries contain riches await- 
ing a similar rediscovery; it is not too 
much to suppose that New Orleans, 
the Southwest, Milwaukee, Salt Lake 
City—to name a few—hold secrets 
worth finding out. 


Secular Music in Quantity 


Secular music entered the American 
home during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury with economic prosperity that 
reflected and encouraged broadening 
attitudes toward art and entertain- 
ment. The cultural expansion of this 
great era equalled that of our own 
fabulous day as American pianos sup- 
planted imported instruments, pub- 
lishers and dealers came into being 
and expanded their businesses, con- 
certs in “opera houses” delighted the 


rural areas, orchestras were put to- 
gether, impressarios risked their all, 
and, at last, churches themselves 
evolved a pattern of musical splen- 
dor—large choirs, huge organs, highly- 
paid soloists—which brought multi- 
tudes to their doors for the best Sun- 
day show in town. No single commu- 
nity in the land but reversed attitudes 
sternly held in the previous century. 
Support of this musical life, and in- 
volvement in these changes, concerned 
at some point nearly every person in 
every community throughout the 
land. This field of investigation re- 
mains virtually untouched by the 
scholar. 

Each of us can name events or 
works which tower as milestones in 
life’s experience. To the literary man 
there will be the discovery of Moby 
Dick, or Faust, or the Dialogues of 
Plato; or a poem, “Lycidas,” or 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d,” that stirred us into new 
being. How many, having eyes, saw 
not until they beheld the “Primavera” 
—even in a bad reprint, a set of Blake 
drawings, or a Winslow Homer sea- 
scape. So thousands of our country- 
men had never felt the power of music 
until Mendelssohn’s Elijah called on 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel 
to kindle the fire around Baal’s altar! 
Or, in awe, to rise from their seats 
in Baltimore, Lexington, or St. Louis 
as had King George when he heard 
those exalted detonations of the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.” In a land new with 


prosperity, urging on to freedom for | 


the slave; among a people pastoral 
and yet urban, romantic yet reassured, 
religious but no longer fanatic, the 
hearing of great music came as the 
pure gold of a refined religious, politi- 
cal, and social experience. We were 
a nation of avid readers, from youth 
in log huts to age in well-furnished 
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private libraries, and were beginning 
to know great pictures and sculptures 
housed in fine buildings. But music 
was the great subjective experience. 
In it we performed! By music we re- 
created! Even from unskilled and 
unlovely voices these great choruses 
of Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Neukom, and Mendelssohn 
sounded like angelic hosts re-enliven- 
ing the Old Testament—on a some- 
what more comfortable plane. Verily, 
what had God wrought! Great chor- 
uses made up of our own people 
united us among ourselves, and they 
gave us a measure of artistic equality 
with Europe. The modes and fashions 
of German and English oratorio are 
now out of favor, the anthem, with its 
small-opera quartet, is frowned upon, 
and we prefer the Baroque organ to 
the super-orchestral colossus. But 
have we a comparable mass-movement 
today? These great movements re- 
main unsung in our social “growths” 
and “surveys” and there are few 
studies on the local level from which 
the larger picture can be drawn.‘ 


The distance from the country 
fiddler or the shepherd flutist—each 
a part of our poetical and musical 
heritage—to the disciplined artist 
playing movements from Haydn sym- 
phonies in ensemble, is a devious one. 
Graupner’s theatrical band of a dozen 
assorted members in 1807 was a 
rather different affair from the fully 
professional Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra of 1881, yet such a distance 
is often bridged in a lifetime. Our 
instrumental beginnings were ambi- 
tious, but the road was far less smooth 
inasmuch as an orchestra withstands 





‘The most complete article on the great Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society is to be found 
in a new German musical dictionary and en- 
cyclopedia. [See Blume’s Die Musik in Ges- 
chichte und Gegenwart, V, 1291-1294.] 


fewer happy amateurs than a choral 
body. It is time for the student of 
American culture to travel this road 
of accomplishment from Charleston to 
Seattle, from Kotzwara to Copland, in 
detail. Longfellow wrote in his Jour- 
nal on April 25, 1853, “Lovers of 
music, the Americans certainly are, if 
not musicians, for two or three times 
a week this hall is filled with more 
than two thousand listeners.” Ap- 
proximately the same number attends 
in 1958. And the basic repertory? 
Still Beethoven, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
with newer men of the day. Our 
fathers did not err in their adherence 
to the best. In the eighteenth century 
Americans went to a Sacred Concert, 
whatever the musical fare, just as one 
went to a Moral Lecture on Hamlet. 
Later it was a Grand Concert. Then, 
in the 1850’s and 60’s one dressed to 
attend a Soirée. With the rise of 
orchestras in the major cities, society 
attended the Rehearsal. Now we have 
seats for Symphony. It’s the same 
difference. 

There is a broad middle ground be- 
tween folk music and the symphony. 
For instance, the minstrel show. 
(Compare it with television!) Mark 
Twain considered the Jubilee Singers 
“the perfect flower of the ages; and 
I wish it were a foreign product so 
that she (America) would worship it 
and lavish money on it, and go prop- 
erly crazy over it. . . . If I could have 
the minstrel show back again in its 
pristine purity and perfection, I should 
have but little further use for opera,” 
he declared. 

These differences of past custom 
and our own make for lively amuse- 
ment, whether in last year’s hat or 
in last century’s song, but there is an 
underlying ethic that we laugh at 
that which we love, and that our laugh- 
ter be respectful. If we regard the 


fetid recreations of earlier times on 
radio and television today as infre- 
quent, inadequate, or grossly misrep- 
resentative, the educated listener 
must, perforce, admit that program- 
writers have little time for original 
research. Their sources are second- 
hand, the available productions of 
amateurs or of scholars who provide 
glancing pictures enabling others to 
hastily assemble entertainment suit- 
able for the marketing of soap. If 
these materials are inadequate it is 
not surprising that the results are 
lacking in historical accuracy or want- 
ing in taste. A statement of principles 
issued by the British Broadcasting 
Company highlights a situation which 
we may heed: “The deliberate at- 
tempt to create demand is one of the 
perfectly proper functions of the lib- 
eral arts college and of the society 
promoting music within its confines 
and spirit.” It would appear that the 
BBC looks to the liberal arts college 
with surer expectation than does its 
American counterpart. 

The indwelling spirit expressed in 
moments of rare insight such as 
come in the presence of music must 
be recaptured by the inspired pen for 
our own time. The scholar, if he is 
attuned to more than the literal 
record, the counting of numbers, the 
dull listening, and the moribund fact, 
will rekindle such scenes and events 
into a warming flame for the present 
hour with the same fervor expended 
on Books-of-the-Month and Holly- 
wood films. Samuel Eliot Morison 
makes an eloquent plea which the 
musicologist must heed: 


Bring all your knowledge of life to bear 
on everything that you write. Never let 
yourself bog down in pedantry and detail. 
Bring History, the most human and noble 
form of letters, back to the proud position 
she once held; knowing that your words, 
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if they be read and remembered, will enter 
into the stream of life, and perhaps move 
men to thought and action centuries hence, 
as do those of Thucydides after more than 
two thousand years.5 


The Coming of Age 

We need to know more about 
Americans going abroad, for we sent 
our best talents. It was these young 
men and women, rather than the im- 
ported pianos and books, which repre- 
sented our cultural yearnings. Many 
of them brought back in their hands 
and in their voices the best that 
Europe had to offer. Some sang in 
European opera houses, several were 
famous as instrumentalists, and a 
scholar or two was even then doing 
important research. Composers were 
having their works played. We know 
in a general way that nearly a hun- 
dren of these young Americans were 
in Germany, Italy, and Spain—one 
American singer just missed becoming 
Queen of Spain—before 1860, and 
that they paralleled the group of 
young painters, sculptors, and literary 
men and women whose careers are 
better known. 

Were we alert to these things, the 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
would not gain wide publicity for 
saying (1954) that “there just weren’t 
any American interpreters of opera” 
before (approx.) 1936. Yet this is a 
common opinion. What were the 
facts? Briefly, that the second per- 
formance at the Metropolitan (1883) 
included an American, that 16 Ameri- 
cans were there before 1900 and 178 
between the opening and 1936. The 
Chicago Opera listed 248 American 
singers on the roster between 1910 
and 1936. Not all were stars, but 
they included Hauk, Albani, Eames, 





SHistory as a Liberal Art: An Appeal to 
Young Historians (Old South Leaflets, Boston). 
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Fremstad, Juch, Nevada, Nordica, 
and Bispham—all before 1900. 

America had its sophisticates who 
fought it out at home. One of the 
greater pen battles of our art life 
raged through 1845 when William 
Henry Fry, prolific composer of opera 
and symphony, took his stand for the 
native artist. His critics were more 
vocal than his supporters, but Leonora 
ran for fourteen performances, a 
record not often achieved for an 
American opera today. (This was 
four months before Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony was first heard in the 
United States.) When critics refused 
to take him seriously he retorted that 
any work which began in Heaven 
“and then swings down to Hell, re- 
turns to Heaven and thence to earth” 
was deserving of serious consideration 
as a work of art. However extrava- 
gant Fry’s claims, he established a 
few criteria which we may well afford 
to survey at a century’s remove, and 
they parallel Berlioz’s ideas in the 
same odd relationship that Charles 
Ives’ paralleled independently those 
of the atonalists. Fry was heartily 
approved by his editor, Horace Gree- 
ley, who employed him to succeed 
Margaret Fuller on the Tribune. His 
eager curiosity led him (1846-1851) 
to “that great center of beauty, art, 
and bold thinking,” Paris. 

Traffic westward was admittedly 
heavier. We may know little about 
the talented professional musicians 
who came to America each year as 
refugees or as adventurers, but the 
few whose stories have been searched 
out give us cause for satisfaction be- 
yond the fact of their musicianship. 
The thread of high idealism, of politi- 
cal independence, and of eager desire 
for active citizenship is plainly dis- 
cernible. The Germania orchestra, a 
group of twenty-five young men of 


the highest type, came (1848) in a 
body, believing that “democracy was 
the most complete principle of human 
society.” Each one, insofar as we 
know, lived up to that ideal, as he 
settled in a dozen communities from 
Boston to St. Louis, Baltimore to 
Milwaukee. We should know more 
about them. 

Let us cite a few others whose back- 
grounds promise much of that which 
was fulfilled in America: Pachelbel, 
son of a famous father; Filipo Traetta, 
son of a renowned opera composer; 
Charles E. Horn and Otto Dresel, 
pupils of Mendelssohn; Edouard de 
Sobolewski, pupils of Carl Maria von 
Weber, friend of Schumann and Liszt; 
Eichberg, friend of Schumann; Her- 
old, a friend of Mendelssohn, who 
commuted between San Francisco and 
Leipzig in the 1850’s; Tetedoux, 
friend and pupil of Rossini; Graup- 
ner, who played under Haydn; da 
Ponte, whose calling cards properly 
carried the inscription “friend of Mo- 
zart”; Mason, Hoffmann, Lang, Maas, 
Mills, Rivé-King, William Sherwood, 
and others, pupils of Liszt and ac- 
quainted with Brahms; Hoffmann, 
pupil of Pleyel; Osgood and Dresel of 
Franz; Adelaide Phillips and Lyman 
Wheeler, pupils of Manuel Garcia; 
Schafenberg of Spohr; Heimendahl 
of Wilhelmj and Wieniawski. Satter 
was acquainted with Chopin and Ber- 
lioz, and Hamerik an admired friend 
of Berlioz; Boscovitz was with Berlioz 
when he died. Mason was with 
Brahms when the latter fell asleep as 
Liszt played to him. The record of 
music in America lists pupils of Zel- 
ter, Cramer, Bordogni, Kullak, Mos- 
cheles, and a long list of alumni of 
the Leipzig Conservatory. America 
needed them, but we have cast them 
off with hardly a word of remem- 
brance in our biographical dictionaries. 
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We may laugh at Sobolewski’s Mo- 
hega, as they did when it was sung in 
Milwaukee, but Liszt had produced 
his Komala at Weimar, along with 
works by Wagner and Berlioz. Could 
it have been so bad? 

With the winning of the West come 
more opportunities for search into a 
recent past. Never before has so much 
been accomplished so quickly, as the 
time element is foreshortened and that 
which is ordinarily considered in terms 
of centuries culminates in a generation. 

That mythical region which we East- 
erners call the West and about which we 
Easterners in politics and sundry other re- 
spects have such hazy notions, is practically 
terra incognita, so far as the historian of 
musical America is involved. Yet the musical 
winning of the West is, in the last analysis, 
the most interesting phase of recent musical 
history. . . . That so many Western cities, 
barely out of the backwoods stage of civiliz- 
ation, should be pushing forward musically 
with such rapidity and energy that they 
have already outstripped many eastern cities 
and have completely changed the map of 
musical America in a few years, is without 
precedent or parallel in musical history.® 

We may find it difficult to believe 
that so little is known about this as- 
pect of our past. We only know that 
there is more than we know, and that 
we must wait patiently for scholars 
broadly concerned with extra-musical 
factors to bring to light important 
revelations of a nation’s cultural 
birth. Such scholars are traditionally 
aligned with the university. Having 
brought these revelations to light, 
they must find means of presenting 
them to us in a form which we can 
use.” 
~ Oscar G. T. Sonneck, A Survey of Music in 
America (1915). 

TIn a bibliography of sixty-one useful volumes 
on the history of music in the United States 
published between 1896 and the present, six 
were issued by university presses (excluding Ox- 
ford). Insofar as I am able to determine, about 


six of the fifty authors were at some time teach- 
ers in liberal arts colleges. 


The plain truth .. . is, that the litera- 
ture of music in America is woefully in- 
adequate both in quantity and quality. 
Most of this literature was written and 
continues to be written with the connivance 
of editors and publishers by persons to 
whom the term “historian” applies only by 
courtesy. The compilation of facts, or near- 
facts, or supposed facts, in an entertaining 
form is a fascinating pastime, but the mere 
compilation of facts is not history. Register 
accurately all the facts of a city’s or coun- 
try’s musical activity, be it even in strict 
chronological order, and you have not his- 
tory. It is the logical and discriminating 
interpretation of facts from the evolutional 
bird’s-eye view that makes for history and 
the happy faculty to lay bare the influences 
that, so to speak, forced the musical tree 
to take on its own characteristic shape and 
no other. 


How the Musicologist Works 


Musicology in the area of American 
studies fulfils its highest require- 
ments when approached in this spirit 
of interpretative scholarship, and not 
as a system of historical bookkeeping. 
A musicologist must have the industry 
of a beaver and the persistence of a 
woodpecker; it will help if he has a 
little humanity, although scholars in 
all fields are known to get along with- 
out it. As for the discipline of lan- 
guage, the importance of German, 
French, the Scandinavian, Spanish, 
Indian, and Italian contributions must 
be taken into account, and no sub- 
ject is more infiltrated with foreign 
expressions inasmuch as each of those 
strains entered into our musical life. 
Sections of the country in which they 
settled are today clearly marked; 
each ethnic group cultivated the music 
of its homeland and, in its turn, 
helped to articulate the new voice of 
America. 

Few subjects comprise so tangled a 
web of materials from which to draw 
reliable evidence. With few books, 
the musicologist must turn to sources 
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of all historical research — newspa- 
pers, journals, periodicals, ethnological 
studies, pamphlets, personal biogra- 
phies, general histories, statistical 
materials, and all the paraphernalia 
of basic reference for the world at 
large. He must use the complement- 
ing facilities of correspondence with 
librarians in distant places, and this 
is an apt point for heartfelt acknowl- 
edgement of the service rendered by 
public, private, and university libra- 
rians throughout the country. While 
we deplore the lack of resident scholar- 
ship, we praise the consecration of 
those who guard its materials. 

Most important, the musicologist 
must translate music into sound. 
There is always the music. Neither 
musician nor administration under 
which he works must forget for a 
moment that art is interpreted in 
terms of itself. Only in this spirit can 
the student understand those rich and 
varied musical experiences of the past 
of which he must have more than an 
ambiguous idea. It is evident that 
scores, song-sheets, and instruments 
are not music; they are inanimate 
signs which an enkindling skill must 
reanimate in letter and spirit, put in 
their proper setting in terms of person, 
place, and era, and from which he 
must draw conclusions to verify the 
past and serve our own day. 


The Past Is Prologue 


We have stated that the field of 
research in native musical life is wide 
open for systematic appraisal. While 
our approach must be from the point 
of view of music, with its specialized 
and extensive knowledge of a tech- 
nique, and often of a terminology 
individual to the art, our wide range 
of exploration covers every subject in 
the curriculum. Nor will our concern 
be limited to the generally accredited 


“American” fields; it draws strongly 
on those European origins which still 
form the basis of curricular study. A 
single example of work needing to be 
done will illustrate. 

The American-born musician is a 
comparatively recent figure. A very 
few decades of maturity and emergent 
leadership have not stopped the influx 
from abroad but merely augmented 
the total. Professional musicans of 
utmost distinction came in the era 
of 1933 to 1941, but they are not 
more distinguished in our day than 
were those who came in post-Revolu- 
tionary days, and again in the 1840’s. 
Every political and social debacle of 
Europe brings about an exile of artists 
stirred by the same set of causes— 
political revolution and its consequent, 
practical idealism. We know the 
names of these earlier arrivals and 
something, though not all, of their 
life in America; but in most instances 
we have only the slightest inkling of 
that life abroad which prepared them 
for victory or defeat in a new land. 
It is significant, and the sort of thing 
we take pleasure in pointing out, that 
most of these men and women now 
living among us have responded to 
the freer breath of a democratic so- 
ciety with new joy and accomplish- 
ment. Their careers point up the con- 
trast today clearly seen in instances 
of Soviet composers whose bondage 
to a political system has fettered the 
wings of creative flight and provided 
a melancholy parallel plain of impli- 
cation. 

There is no aspect of human knowl- 
edge unknown to the touch of the 
musician’s hand, and no period of 
human history into which he has not 
wandered with his lyre, his Jew’s 
harp, lute, flute, or viol. He has 


obeyed the Psalmist’s injunction to 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song,” 
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and seen that “Every thing that hath 
breath hath praised the Lord,” not 
only from the days of David’s expert 
song, but also from those meaningful 
days of Governor Bradford and Cot- 
ton Mather. The Pilgrim and Puritan 
were more than ordinarily mindful of 
these things. For the musician is a 
human being, constituting a local 
problem as well as a universal bene- 
factor; he has been narrowly profes- 
sional in his viewpoint and a cherished 
public figure conveying a bright radi- 
ance to the entire community. The 
power of music on the mind and char- 
acter of men gives him depth and 
spiritual strength as, at times, it 
makes him a wastrel, wanting in sta- 
bility. The professional musician is 
living symbol of a host of lesser men 
and women, devoted amateurs, who 
find in him an essential part of the 
community, in the church as organist, 
in the home as instructor to the 
young, and as civil servant leading 
choruses, operas, or bands. He works 
with people and he is a leader among 
men. Even more than the painter, 
sculptor, or literary figure, his func- 
tion in the community is that of re- 
creator of a living culture and a vital 
faith. Neither individual nor commu- 
nity can be fairly judged that does not 
take all these factors into account. 
Here the musicologist finds profitable 
employment. 


The Musician in the University 


Music, regarded from ancient times 
as an accomplishment essential to the 
complete man, has had a difficult time 
finding entrance into that institution 
which purports to furnish him. Music 
came to the university through the 
chapel master and organist, and then 
by means of that leisure-time frolic 
known as the “Glee Club.” The prac- 
ticing musician was either on the side 


of the angels praising the heavenly 
host, or leader of those circumspect 
four-part bawlings which praised the 
wine in the glass and dear old alma 
mater. He was finally admitted to 
college halls and permitted to offer 
lectures on music, with illustrations 
but without credit, and the best he 
could hope for was an instructorship. 
At long last the impasse was overcome 
and music justified its place among 
the professors. Once there, music 
has had an even more difficult time 
in adjusting to the discipline of aca- 
demic life. Instead of recognizing the 
practice of music as a laboratory 
science, we tend to regard it as an 
upsetting force in the classroom. 
There, until the advent of the phono- 


_ graph, music was taught as history 


without proper illustration in terms 
of its basic need, sound. Today music 
departments are laboratories of com- 
peting sounds; as texts and biogra- 
phies occupy them less, scores and 
recordings take their place. 

Men and women chosen in early 
days for university teaching were 
practical musicians—organists, pian- 
ists, teachers of voice—whose concept 
of the life surrounding the classroom 
was at best confined to a vague mem- 
ory of undergraduate experience. The 
result, notwithstanding their devotion, 
was a long continuance of inappropri- 
ate teaching, erratic standards, and 
professional incompatibility. Condi- 
tions today are almost entirely altered. 
The administrator now has at his 
command men and women of pro- 
fessional competence in the broader 
aspects of the arts, respectful of 
scholarship, often with training in the 





8In 1920 a professor in a leading Eastern uni- 
versity proposed to the faculty a course in the 
history of the visual arts. “Can you find mate- 
rial enough to fill a semester?” he was asked 
by a colleague. 
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classic disciplines and, additionally, 
proficient on an instrument. They 
may also have foreign travel, a zeal 
for community participation, and a 
reputation in some phase of a chosen 
specialty. These comprise a range of 
abilities equalled by few colleagues; 
the musician’s presence on the campus 
gives a college one of its most imme- 
diate contacts with the prospective 
student, with the neighborhood, and 
with alumni. 

Scholarship as a professional skill, 
and not as a by-product of practical 
musicianship, is the most recent aug- 
mentation of the musical curriculum. 
Although late in entering, we admit 
it as a fundamental rather than an 
extraneous part of the whole. The 
following figures are offered, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the role of musicology 
in the field of American studies: 

Between 1921 and 1930 seven 
Ph.D. degrees in music history were 
given by American universities. None 
of them treated of music in the United 
States. During the same period, how- 
ever, fourteen Ph.D. degrees were 
given on the subject of music in psy- 
chology, twelve in music education, 
about four in physics, two in literature, 
and one in anthropology. 

There is a change of pace since 
1939, owing in part to the influence 
of distinguished emigré scholars, and 
despite a prolonged war deterring 
graduate study. By 1954 one hundred 
and six completed dissertations had 
been recorded.® Seven, treating of 
music in the Americas (including three 
on Mexico), were sponsored by music 
departments in liberal arts colleges. 
None was sponsored by departments 
of American history. Others, emanat- 
ing from teachers colleges or depart- 





*Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology, ed. 


Helen Hewitt (1952) and “Supplement, 1953- 
1954,” in Journal of the American Musicological 
Society (Summer 1954). 


ments of education deal with worth- 
while contemporary issues, but are not 
often carried out with the same thor- 
oughness required for liberal arts de- 
grees. A total of seventeen disserta- 
tions in fifteen years does not announce 
a striking accomplishment viewed as 
a national product. 


The Community of Scholars 


The wisdom of conferring degrees 
in recognition of musical scholarship 
is no longer open to question. Our 
need is to awaken administrators to 
the fact that stronger liberal arts pro- 
grams im music departments are long 
overdue. The time is at hand for spe- 
cial efforts in this direction, albeit 
those universities without a musicolo- 
gist may require that special support 
which foundations and patrons are 
generous to provide. The present want 
of support for music in the American 
field is not owing to a deficiency of 
subject matter. It is not owing to a 
want of available musicologists in 
comparable number to those sufficient 
for the rich European field, nor is this 
presentation of musicology in the field 
of American studies offered merely as 
a chance to pounce upon a bypassed 
area. The accumulation of knowledge, 
as such, is not sufficient justification 
for anybody’s research. It is offered 
as an opportunity to enliven Ameri- 
ca’s cultural record and intensify its 
advance in terms of public service. 
The need is very great. 


Complete processes of assortment, 
association, and prognostication will 
require generations of unfolding schol- 
arship as every skill known to the 
liberally educated man is called into 
service. Only in the university with 
its community of scholars can this 
desideratum be found. Among inter- 
departmental disciplines, musicology 
in the field of American studies should 


be cordially welcomed. An instance 
of this inter-departmental relationship 
may be cited. There is a case of a 
former President of the United States 
whose character was gloomy, forbid- 
ding, and unrelieved by the slightest 
concern for the amenities surround- 
ing his lonely person. Or, so our most 
noted historians perpetuate him. Yet 
the facts, explicit enough in his own 
handwriting, show that in one month 
he went to the theater, opera, or 
vaudeville twenty-five nights out of 
thirty-one and that he was capable of 
sly remarks, e.g. “Her talent has been 
stationary since I saw her in—, but 
her face is six years older.” Was this 
a youthful folly, put by with the age 
of discretion? No! He was within 
nine years of the Presidency in which 
he served, sams theater, opera, and 
vaudeville, with distinction. The merit 
of his experience for us lies in his 
having seen masterpieces of his time 
in places of rarest interest to the his- 
tory of music. Until his story is told 
the man and our country are incom- 
pletely known, and the history of music 
is lacking a valuable witness. 

The musician, for his part, must 
draw nearer his colleagues in terms 
of a working knowledge of the visual 
arts, physical sciences, ancient civiliz- 
ations, arts and letters, psychology, 
and sociology. Why? Let us note 
briefly that the musician owes much 
of his knowledge of early instruments 
to studies of bas reliefs and pottery, 
to Renaissance painting, and to Gothic 
architecture; he owes his findings on 
the methods of playing instruments, 
the development of winds, brasses, 
and keyboard instruments plus the 
distinctive contribution of American 
makers (ca. 1825) to pianoforte and 
organ construction to physics; he 
knows that America has pioneered in 
the modern science of acoustics. In 
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arts and letters he will find, if he but 
looks, strong scientific and esthetic in- 
terests on the part of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Irving, the Adams family, Long- 
fellow, Whitman, Twain—to name 
only a few—as well as to social and 
ethnic groups, and he will learn to 
express his findings with some of that 
literary grace that becomes any art. 
Prof. Morison hopefully writes: “What 
I want to see is a few more Ph.D.’s in 
history winning book-of-the-month 
adoptions and reaping the harvest of 
dividends. They can do it, too, if 
they will only use the same industry 
at presenting history as they do in 
compiling it.” 

No single authority can number 
the doors remaining unopened to the 
musicologist in the field of American 
studies, but the subject is divided into 
two major parts: Music in America, 
and American Music. The first cate- 
gory begins long before the first set- 
tlement at Jamestown and mounts in 
scope and importance through the cen- 
turies. The second is a more recent 
phenomenon, characterized by eager- 
ness, vitality, and real accomplish- 
ment. A few general categories for 
research may be cited: music in colo- 
nial times, early orchestras, first per- 
formances, public school music, music 
in worship (other than hymnody), 
teachers and teaching methods, chang- 
ing tastes, European backgrounds of 
emigrated musicians, dealers in music 
and musical instruments, American 
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community basis. It is a vast pano- 
rama, as engrossing as an age of dis- 
covery. A compelling reason for 
undertaking these projects is that our 
present neglect of a virile tradition is 
too plainly shown in a superficial view 
of our own time. The scholar looks 
backward on a glowing tradition un- 
known to this generation, and points 
ahead to the rising opportunity. 

We cannot expect historical so- 
cieties to know very much about the 
valued collections of musical materials 
entrusted to their keeping. Demands 
on them are negligible, and their own 
financial problems, plain for all to see, 
make sub-specialization impossible; 
thirdly, few librarians are trained in 
so exacting a field. Such efforts as are 
made are left to the happy amateur 
whose well-intentioned poking-about 
extends to keeping the dust modern 
against the time of professional visi- 
tation. A few mild efforts by the 
WPA of twenty years ago added cata- 
logues of doubtful value, doubtful be- 
cause the supervision was unskilled. 
The dread words “careless” and “inac- 
curate” apply to the great mass of 
American musical scholarship up to 
1930, Sonneck excepted. As for what 
our noted historical societies contain, 
there is no record beyond the most 
general. However, it can be categori- 
cally stated that their holdings in 
books, music, memorabilia, and peri- 
odicals pertinent to the musicologist’s 
need are magnificent in extent and 
coverage, comprising an unworked 
mine.*° The financial cost of explor- 
ing these riches will be great, whether 
considered on the local level or in 
terms of the nation. A _ beginning, 
similar to the United Brethren project 
at Salem, is long overdue, and a sup- 





10H. Earle Johnson, “Notes of Sources of 
Musical Americana,” Music Library Association 
Notes (March 1948). 


ply of scholars beyond those now at 
hand will arise when the demand is 
heard. Awakening to the past, we 
shall encourage a more systematic and 
careful preservation of our own day’s 
civilization. 


Where We Now Stand 


Our political history, and certain 
aspects of our social, have been care- 
fully studied since the days of Ban- 
croft and Henry Adams. Our study 
of music is cursory, and the musicolo- 
gist recognizes that much now written 
on the subject is tentative and obso- 
lete. There is a single exception, Oscar 
G. Sonneck, whose several labors are 
impressive in their scope and thor- 
oughness. Most of all, perhaps, they 
remain impressive in their accuracy. 
But other than Sonneck, there is no 
outstanding musical scholar in the 
American field until the 1930’s. There 
is today nothing that can be called a 
body of scholarship. It is embarras- 
sing to observe that Sonneck’s master- 
ful Early Concert Life in America 
1730-1800 (1907) was published in 
Germany, that the first important 
studies in Indian music were the sum- 
mer investigations of an American 
student at Leipzig, Theodore Baker, 
and that Percy Scholes’ Music of the 
Puritans (1934) with important chap- 
ters on the American Puritans, was 
written by a lecturer at Oxford and 
Cambridge. We may point with hesi- 
tant pride to the first exhaustive study 
of the life of Beethoven by Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer who lived abroad in 
penury until Abraham Lincoln made 
him consul at Trieste, and note that 
his monumental work, published in 
Germany (1866), was not made avail- 
able in English until 1921—wunder 
subsidy. The standard works Our 


American Music (1931) by John 
Tasker Howard (third ed. 1951) and 
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America’s Music (1955) by Gilbert 
Chase join these as examples of studies 
having neither sponsorship nor encour- 
agement from American universities. 

The vitality of American ideals and 
their striking influence on the entire 
world gives more than ordinary sig- 
nificance to fresh analyses of trends 
brought to our attention through 
careful research. European nations 
have long since seen the value of prob- 
ing their own artistic past, and we 
have given them strong support while 
stoutly denying our own tradition or, 
when countenancing studies in Ameri- 
can music, looked down our noses at 
them. Emerson’s startling words of 
1837 still apply: “We have listened 
too long to the courtly muses of 
Europe. The spirit of the American 
freeman is already suspected to be 
timid, imitative, tame.” Until recently 
a snobbish attitude has beheld nothing 
worthy of note at home while our 
scholars contribute some of the finest 
studies of our day to European musi- 
cology, and our editorial practices 
are universally admired. This Euro- 
pean musicology is ours too, of course, 
for men and movements so treated are 
a part of the fabric of American life. 

Our encouragement of European 
publications often makes such issues 
possible, but the complete works of 
only one American composer of the 
past are in print today; important 
works of Converse and Chadwick 
have never been issued or performed; 
most of Arthur Foote is unobtainable, 
and even the once-popular MacDowell 
is hard to come by. As for early 
secular music, virtually none has been 
examined, much less reprinted, since 
the day of its major influence. Great 
music it is not, but it was a part of 
stirring social activity and, weighed 
in the scale with modern popular song, 
its merit is at least equal and, im- 


portant to note, its quality makes it 
amenable to the family circle. The 
whole is greater than its parts, hence 
the parts must be painstakingly re- 
examined if we would enjoy the 
broader view. 

We now evaluate works (as here- 
tofore pointed out) not only from the 
printed page, but from actual sound 
in performance. (Yes, in comparative 
performance.) This major unfoldment 
is comparable to the invention of 
printing in respect to its influence on 
other fields of learning. Music be- 
comes a laboratory subject, no longer 
approached from biographies or his- 
tories, or grossly foreshortened by 
reduction of everything to the piano. 
Our goal is achieved today when we 
hear music on its own terms—sound— 
in its intended medium, color, and 
style. Is this not a revolutionary ad- 
vance?" Both administrator and 
musician must recognize that modern 
science has brought to this subject 
amazing changes. Conventional evi- 
dences of learning still involve the 
printed word, but in music the phe- 
nomena of radio, television, and re- 
cording not only enhance the subject 
but demand accurate re-translation 
into its original medium. 

Theses piled up in untroubled sanc- 
tuary of the graduate office are evi- 
dence that their compilers have 
learned to assemble, document, and 
present aspects of human knowledge 
in a form acceptable to the tradition 


11“Tt is interesting to hear dealers in custom 
music equipment discuss high fidelity music in 
the home, especially if one keeps in mind that 
most of these are former radio service techni- 
cians, not liberal arts scholars. . . . Our better 
educated forebears may have known their Mil- 
ton and Emerson, and even their Virgil and 
Dante, but few could make any sensible distinc- 
tion between Parsifal and the Poet and Peas- 
ant. We are their betters in this respect, and 
we are steadily increasing our lead.” John V. 
Conly, “Music for All,” Atlantic Monthly (Sep- 
tember 1954). 
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of advanced scholarship. When we 
realize that dissertations are the form 
in which the substance of ideas is held, 
musicology becomes effective as a 
leaven of understanding and immedi- 
ate influence, descending even to the 
market place where, in turn, it re- 
enters the home on a mission which 
no man can fully evaluate. 

Research in the physical and social 
sciences today is directly related to 
industrial and economic development. 
A chemistry department which dwells 
in careful obscurity soon ceases to exist. 
Great industries maintain research 
laboratories with the expressed pur- 
poses of translating their findings into 
immediate business productivity, while 
great universities willingly assist them 
through special grants for physics, 
chemistry, engineering, psychology, 
economics, and labor relations. There 
is still a semblance of scorn for a 
similar direct relationship between 
certain liberal arts departments and 
public welfare. The lurking suspicion 
that learning made popular loses its 
worth simply does not appertain. 

If . . . we say: Art has always been a 
matter of a few, we are using a truism to 
hide disaster. One of the oldest, deepest, 
and most nearly conclusive attractions of 
democracy is manifested in our feeling that 
through it not only material but also spirit- 
ual goods can be shared; that is, a democ- 
racy of bread and justice, education and 
art, will be accessible to everybody. If a 
democracy should offer its citizens a show 
of education, a sham art, a literacy more 
dangerous than their old illiteracy, then we 
should have to say that it is not a democ- 
racy at all, but one more variant of those 
‘People’s Democracies’ which share with any 
true democracy little more than the name.1? 

Music, so inescapable these days, 
likewise requires intelligent analysis 
with respect to its qualitative worth 





12Randall Jarrell, Poetry and the Age (1953). 


if producer and consumer values are 
to be maintained on a high level. 
While the university strengthens its 
role in society in regard to other sub- 
jects, the concerns of music are rele- 
gated to the advertising agency and 
the Hooper poll. If the cause for 
which music is utilized is inappropri- 
ately conceived, it is logical to expect 
that the results will fail of their ulti- 
mate purpose. “Colleges have a spe- 
cial obligation as standard bearers of 
a genuine musical culture. It is their 
duty to take the initiative and they 
are sadly remiss in this task. The 
music taught in many of our college 
departments is hardly more than in- 
nocent play following a pedagogical 
party line that favors a conception of 
music that has little to do with what 
has been called ‘the seriousness of the 
functioning of the noblest spiritual 
forces’, nor has it much to do with 
scholarship. . . . Music is not a pri- 
vate affair of musicians but a social 
phenomenon of universal impor- 
tance.”** 


A Modern Instance 


Communities nowadays vie with . 
each other in recording data which 
seem trivial but are, in essence, the 
ingredients of historical truth. “When 
did the first railroad pass through 
Our Town?” “When did Middlebor- 
ough become a city?” “What was the 
site of the first school?” “Did George 
Washington sleep here?” “One Hun- 
dred Years Ago Today” is a standard 
newspaper column, but can anyone 
answer: “When was The Messiah 
first sung in Middleborough? Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony?” “When 
and where was the first organ in- 
stalled?” “Who was the first music 





13Paul H. Lang, editorial in the Musical 
Quarterly (October 1948). 
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teacher, dealer, or publisher?” “Has 
The Rite of Spring ever been heard 
here?” “When was music first intro- 
duced into the public schools?” An- 
swering these, we shall rise to more 
far-reaching questions. “Do we have 
a balanced musical life today in Mid- 
dleborough?” “Are we helping young 
performers among us?” “What would 
a study of good music reaching our 
homes today via radio and television 
reveal to us of our cultural and civic 
status?” “Is our music an expression 
of civic activity, or merely a commer- 
cial enterprise?” “What is the ratio 
between teaching opportunities and 
population trends during the last fifty 
years?” “How do we compare with 
other cities?” Regional studies are 
not infrequent. But they are infre- 
quently good. Some are so inept as 
to stifle the wish to be grateful. Sev- 
enteen good ones bide their time in 
three typewritten copies, dissertations 
waiting to be reconstructed into pub- 
lishable books of nation-wide useful- 
ness. “. . . we can not do ourselves 
justice or expect justice at the hands 
of foreigners until we have produced 
a methodologically correct and abund- 
ant literature of city and state musical 
histories, or a critical digest on which 
the general historian may safely base 
his survey,” Sonneck reminds us. 
Thus re-enlivening our tradition, 
we shall be armed for battle with the 
Goliaths of mass marketing, with con- 
cert life manipulated by musically 
illiterate managements, hugely profit- 
able publication of books by incom- 
petent amateurs (often under spon- 
sorship of leading publishers), and 
bring about the humbling of mighty 
“popularizers” such as Liberace and 
those weepy, beepy troubadors who, 
to quote a radio commentator, make 
their noses an instrument of song. 
None of these factors is irrelevant to 


the progress which has given us a com- 
manding place in the family of na- 
tions. Our re-interpretation of old- 
world culture in terms of potent ex- 
pression here and now serves to give 
us a reason for the hope that is in us. 

Not all subjects of the university 
curriculum lend themselves as readily 
as the above. But music in all its 
phases — performance, composition, 
“appreciation,” and research — offers 
no insurmountable problems. The 
public, in truth, responds to music. 
Universities having their own radio 
stations are on their way when they 
call practical musicians into service. 
Are musicologists at hand to give bal- 
ance, perspective, accuracy, and that 
particular type of authority which it 
is their province to declare? “The 
question whether music will remain 
within the realm of pure entertain- 
ment, a more or less suitable back- 
ground for other more ‘realistic’ ac- 
tivities, or whether it will gain its 
rightful place in the spheres of in- 
tellectual and emotional experience 
not only of a cultural elite but of the 
people at large, is intimately tied to 
the future of liberal arts education in 
this country.’’* 

It is within the scope of musicology 
to swing the balance toward “the 
rightful place.” 

The universality of art is in no 
respect more fully expressed than in 
music. We register public enthusiasm 
for the works of Soviet composers 
without Congressional investigation; 
our children often respond to German 
and English folksong more readily 
than to our own; South American 
nations, vexed with their northern 
neighbor, flock to concerts given by 
artists from the United States; un- 


14Alexander L. Ringer, “Musical Attitudes on 
the Campus,” Newsletter, Society for Music in 
the Liberal Arts College (June 1954). 
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happy over the stagnant regime of 
Spain, we rejoice in the great music 
available to us and enjoy an intimate 
exchange with libraries harboring 
records of an era still dimly perceived. 
The most genuinely international pass- 
port available today is one which 
recommends the musician. 
Scholarship in the field of American 
studies will not add to the memorials 
of a dead past; it need not join an 
accumulation of dead-end research. 
The history of musical life in America 
must by its very nature turn up fresh 
as a daisy in terms of human wisdom 
and human foible; it will reveal the 
“well done” of good and faithful serv- 
ants to that art which above all arts 


crosses frontiers, penetrates iron cur- 
tains, and knows no language barrier. 
We may turn again to Emerson for 
the creed which must animate the 
musicologist of American studies: 

“It came into him life; it went out 
from him truth. It came to him short- 
lived action; it went out from him 
immortal thoughts. It came to him 
business; it went from him poetry. 
It was dead fact; now it is quick 
thought. It can stand, and it can go. 
It now endures, it now flies, it now 
inspires. Precisely in proportion to 
the depth of mind from which it is- 
sued, so high does it soar, so long does 
it sing.” 

Boston, Massachusetts. 





Opinions and Practices of Supervisors 
of Student Teachers in Selected Music Schools 


STEPHEN M. CLARKE 


HIS IS A REPORT of a study which 

was initiated after the inaugura- 
tion of a full-time student teaching 
program in music at The Ohio State 
University." Two basic premises 
guided its development: (1) that the 
principles set forth by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges 
constitute acceptable guide lines for 
the improvement of a full-time stu- 
dent teaching program and (2) that 
the opinions and suggestions of indi- 
viduals concerned with student teach- 
ing programs should be used in de- 
termining its strengths and weaknesses. 

The study was confined to student 
teaching in music with emphasis upon 
the eventual recommendation of prac- 
tices for the improvement of student 
teaching in the School of Music of 
The Ohio State University. Data in 
the investigation were secured from 
literature in the field of student 
teaching, from an opinionnaire and 
questionnaire submitted to forty-two 
selected teacher-training institutions, 
and from the opinions and suggestions 
made by all individuals involved in 
the student teaching program in music 
at The Ohio State University. 

The opinionnaire and questionnaire 
were structured from nine basic prin- 
ciples set forth by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges.? The 


principles: 





1For a full report, see the author’s Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, “A Study of Practices in Student 
Teaching in Selected Universities with Recom- 
mendations for the Improvement of the Full- 
Time Student Teaching Program at The Ohio 
State University” (The Ohio State University, 
1954). 


Principle I. The particular contribution 
of professional laboratory experiences (in- 
cluding student teaching) to the education 
of teachers is three fold: (1) an opportu- 
nity to implement theory—both to study 
the pragmatic value of the theory and to 
check with the student his understanding 
of theory in application; (2) a field of 
activity which, through raising questions 
and problems, helps the student to see his 
needs for further study; (3) an opportunity 
to study with the student his ability to 
function effectively when guiding actual 
teaching-learning situations. 

Principle II. The nature and extent of 
professional laboratory experiences should 
be planned in terms of the abilities and 
needs of the student and should be an in- 
tegral part of the total program of guidance. 

Principle III. Professional laboratory ex- 
periences should provide guided contact 
with children and youth of differing abili- 
ties and maturity levels and of differing 
socio-economic backgrounds for a period of 
time sufficient to contribute to the func- 
tional understanding of human growth and 
development. 

Principle IV. The professional program 
should be so designed as to afford oppor- 
tunity for responsible participation in all 
of the important phases of the teacher’s 
activities, both in and out of school. 

Principle V. Professional laboratoy ex- 
periences should be cooperatively developed 
by the student and his advisors. Adequate 
supervision and guidance should be pro- 
vided through cooperative efforts of labora- 
tory and college teachers. 

Principle VI. Professional laboratory ex- 
periences should be integrated with other 
phases of the student’s program. Profes- 


2American Association of Teachers Colleges: 
Sub-Committee of the Standards and Surveys 
Committee. School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education. Oneonta, 
New York: 1948, pp. 18-34. 
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sional education is the responsibility shared 
by all members of the faculty, each con- 
tributing to the maximum development of 
the student as an individual, as a citizen, 
and a member of the teaching profession. 

Principle VII. Evaluation of professional 
laboratory experiences should be in terms 
of growth in understanding and abilities 
needed in the situations faced by the 
teacher working in our democracy. 

Principle VIII. Physical facilities should 
be adequate to provide a range of first- 
hand experiences with children, youth, and 
adults in varied school, home, and commu- 
nity situations. 

Principle 1X. Professional laboratory ex- 
periences should be developed to recognize 
needed continuity in the pre-service and 
in-service educational program. 

The data collected from the opin- 
ionnaire were categorized by percent- 
age of acceptance. The first category 
represented an acceptance by over 75 
percent of the supervisors. If 60 to 
74 percent of the supervisors favored 
the practice, it was placed in the 
second category. All the rest were 
placed in a third category. 


Opinions of Campus Supervisors 
on Current Practices 

AATC Principle I is concerned with 
relating theory and practice. Over 75 
percent of the campus supervisors 
agreed that students should be guided 
in acquiring musicianship, gaining a 
knowledge of school music literature, 
obtaining a knowledge of the place 
of music in the lives of people, and 
experiencing the use of methods and 
materials in a school situation. 

Practices involved in planning the 
laboratory experience come under 
AATC Principle II. Those rated in 
the first category (over 75 percent 
acceptance) included such prerequi- 
sites to student teaching as passing 
examinations in music theory, music 
literature, major performing medium, 
speech, hearing, health, and teaching 


personality. Additional prerequisites 
found in the first category include 
the following: advisor’s rating, mini- 
mum overall academic average, mini- 
mum academic average in professional 
education, and a minimum academic 
average in music. Those practices 
rated in the second category (60 to 
75 percent acceptance) included an 
interview with a school administrator 
and taking student teaching as a full- 
time experience for one term. Those 
practices receiving support from less 
than 60 percent of the supervisors 
include: interview with a psycholo- 
gist, taking student teaching concur- 
rently with methods, spreading stu- 
dent teaching over a period of a year, 
taking it during the junior year, tak- 
ing it during the junior and senior 
years, and having students from small 
schools do student teaching in large 
schools and vice versa. 


Practices dealing with the extent of 
student teaching experiences (derived 
from AATC Principle III) specified 
that student teachers should meet 
both slow and fast learners, experi- 
ence class and organization work in 
all three school levels, and have an 
opportunity to take more student 
teaching. All of these practices were 
supported by over 75 percent of the 
supervisors of music student teachers. 

AATC Principle IV concerns itself 
with the participation of student 
teachers in typical teacher activities. 
Activities categorized in the first 
group included making case studies, 
giving and interpreting music tests, 
and participating in other concerns of 
the school and community. The su- 
pervisors also supported the idea of 
having student teachers manage rou- 
tine affairs such as ventilation and 
lighting, cleaning and arranging music 
storeroms, caring for music supplies, 
arranging bulletin board displays, 
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using duplicating machines, learning 
how to make lantern slides, keeping 
inventory equipment, checking and 
reporting daily attendance, and assist- 
ing with assemblies, student organiza- 
tions, and public entertainment. One 
item, assisting with home rooms, was 
rated in the second category. Less 
than 60 percent of the supervisors 
substantiated practices such as mak- 
ing home visitations, caring for traffic 
in corridors, and assisting with front 
office routine. 

Practices advocated in AATC Prin- 
ciple V, developing the professional 
laboratory experience, which were sup- 
ported by a sufficient number to be 
placed in the first category included 
the following: a student teacher 
should meet the co-operating teachers 
before student teaching begins; stu- 
dent teachers should have a share in 
the planning of the student teaching 
experience; they should meet the 
regular staff of the school; they should 
be given time to adjust to the co- 
operating school; and, they should 
confer with the administrative head 
of the school. The supervisors were 
not as enthusiastic about student 
teachers having a part in selecting 
their co-operating teachers. There- 
fore, it was placed in the second cate- 
gory. 

Those activities derived from AATC 
Principle VI, the integration of stu- 
dent teaching and prior professional 
work, were all placed in the first and 
second categories. Those in the first 
group included: student teaching 
should come after methods courses; 
observation and participation with 
pupils should take place before stu- 
dent teaching; observation should be 
part of the music and general meth- 
ods courses; group and _ individual 
observation should come before stu- 
dent teaching; and, students should 


work with pupils as part of their 
methods course work. Items placed 
in the second category include: music 
education students should work in 
community agencies prior to student 
teaching; observation should be part 
of the major subject matter and edu- 
cational psychology classes; students 
should work with public school pupils 
prior to student teaching; and, stu- 
dents should work with pupils as part 
of their major subject matter classes. 

The evaluation of student teachers 
is the main regard of AATC Principle 
VII. Practices which received sup- 
port consisted of basing evaluation 
upon participation in group confer- 
ences, teaching checklists prepared by 
campus supervisors and_ student 
teachers, lesson plans, and pupil’s 
work. The giving of approximate mid- 
term grades to student teachers also 
was approved. Second category rat- 
ings went to evaluations based on the 
use of case studies and teaching per- 
sonality tests as well as the practice 
of allowing the student teacher to 
enter into the grading. Rated in the 
lowest category was the use of logs, 
diaries, and pupil opinionnaires for 
evaluation purposes. 

Approved activities derived from 
AATC Principal VIII, which deals with 
the physical facilities and community 
experiences in a full-time, off-campus 
student teaching program, include: 
off-campus student teachers should at- 
tend and assist with community and 
professional activities; they should 
attend Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings; and, student teachers 


should meet parents on a social basis. 
Making a survey of community musi- 
cal resources was placed in the second 
category. 

Approved practices derived from 
AATC Principle IX, the relationship 
of pre-service and in-service educa- 
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tion, include the following: student 
teachers should learn that music edu- 
cation is a constantly changing sub- 
ject; students should read current pro- 
fessional literature; they should join 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference; they should evaluate their 
own teaching; and, colleges and uni- 
versities should maintain follow-up 
programs for their graduates. Con- 
ducting oral evaluations and con- 
structing original tests were rated in 
the second category. The following 
propositions were rated in the third 
category: that student teaching should 
be done away from the campus, and 
that student teachers should use pupil 
opinionnaires and standardized tests 
as part of their student teaching ex- 
perience. 


Practices in Selected Universities 


Data were also obtained from a 
questionnaire which sought to ascer- 
tain practices employed in student 
teaching programs. Practices again 
were categorized by AATC principles 
as was done with the opinions. Cri- 
teria derived from Principle I and 
dealing with the co-operative plan- 
ning and discussion of objectives in 
the student teaching program seemed 
to be met satisfactorily. A large num- 
ber of schools indicated that help was 
given to student teachers in score 
reading, use of library materials, find- 
ing resource people, and examining 
music materials. 

Information on planning the labora- 
tory experience, Principle II, showed 
that most of the institutions scheduled 
student teaching in the senior year. 
The most popular practice of institu- 
tions on a semester basis was to have 
student teaching extend for two semes- 
ters, while the largest single group of 
schools on the quarter plan preferred 
scheduling all teaching in one quarter. 


Common prerequisites in use in more 
than 40 percent of the schools in- 
cluded a rank of senior and minimum 
academic averages in all subjects as 
well as in music and professional edu- 
cation. The least used prerequisites, 
in practice in less than 10 per cent of 
the colleges, included passing a com- 
prehensive music examination, an in- 
terview with a psychologist, and a 
hearing test. With regard to the con- 
tacts campus supervisors had with 
student teachers prior to student 
teaching, it was found that most of 
them did have contacts through 
methods courses. A majority came to 
know the students as advisors while 
fewer met their students through sub- 
ject matter classes and applied music 
work. 

Results from the questions struc- 
tured from Principle III, which deals 
with the extent of student teaching 
experiences, indicated that 53 percent 
of the institutions offered additional 
hours in student teaching beyond the 
minimum requirement for graduation 
or certification. Eighty-eight percent 
of the respondents indicated their 
students came into contact with pupils 
from differing economic strata while 
all reported their students met slow 
and fast learners. Over 50 percent of 
the supervisors indicated that their 
student teachers met music classes and 
ensembles on the elementary, junior, 
and senior school levels. 

Data obtained from questions de- 
rived from Principle IV indicated that 
62 percent of the institutions required 
their music education majors to do 
student teaching in both the vocal and 
instrumental areas. Eighty-five per- 
cent noted that student teaching was 
required in the student’s teaching 
minor. An average of 6.7 hours per 
week in actual teaching and an aver- 
age of 5.8 hours per week were spent 
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in observation and assisting in other 
parts of the school. Audio-visual 
teaching aids were used by music 
student teachers in a majority of the 
institutions, including films, duplicat- 
ing machines, and bulletin boards. 
Used to a lesser extent were the 
opaque projector, lantern or song 
slides, and the tape recorder. Extra- 
teaching responsibilities assumed by 
student teachers in a majority of the 
institutions involved work in a music 
storeroom, care of music supplies, and 
assisting with assemblies and public 
entertainment. Practices of this sort 
found in less than 10 percent of the 
schools included helping with school 
office duties and making home visi- 
tations. 

In planning the student teaching 
program (Principle V), 50 percent or 
more of the schools were found to 
hold an informal meeting of the stu- 
dent and co-operating teacher before 
the teaching assignment began, have 
the student teacher meet all the staff 
of the school, and provide time for the 
student teacher to become familiar 
with the daily schedule and become 
familiar with the philosophy of the 
school. The remaining practices which 
occurred in less than 50 percent of 
the institutions but more than 30 per- 
cent were allowing the student teacher 
to help select his own co-operating 
teacher, having a planned meeting be- 
fore the final assignment is made, 
using personal history forms, and al- 
lowing the co-operating teacher to re- 
ject a student teacher. 

Principle VI deals with the integra- 
tion of student teaching and prior 
professional work. Most of the super- 
visors favored offering music and gen- 
eral methods courses prior to the stu- 
dent teaching experience. Very few 
schools scheduled general and music 
methods concurrently with student 


teaching. Most individual and group 
observation was done in the junior 
year. A small amount of “working 
with children” occurred also in the 
junior year. The greatest amount of 
observation and participation was ac- 
complished in connection with the 
music methods classes. Community 
agencies which seemed to be most im- 
portant in the pre-service education 
of teachers included the Brownies, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and churches. 

Questions on evaluation of the stu- 
dent teacher (derived from Principle 
VII) revealed 25 usable responses. 
Student teachers were visited an aver- 
age of 7.4 times during the student 
teaching experience. In over one-half 
of the institutions both a co-operating 


teacher and a campus supervisor had 


direct responsibility for student teach- 
ers. In most cases written suggestions 
for the orientation of student teachers 
were given by the college to the stu- 
dent and co-operating teacher while 
in a few cases the co-operating school 
gave this type of literature to the stu- 
dent teacher. Items which had been 
used as a basis for eva'uation by over 
one-half of the institutions were found 
to be student teacher participation in 
group and private conferences, obser- 
vation of actual teaching, logs and 
diaries, lesson plans, mid-term grades, 
and suggestions for improvement at 
a mid-term point. Check lists designed 
by the student teacher and/or the 
faculty, opinionnaires filled out by 
pupils, case studies, pupil’s work, and 
anecdotal records were used in less 
than one-half of the institutions 
studied. Pupil opinionnaires and 
teaching personality tests appeared 
least. The last question attempted to 
determine the extent the student 
teacher enters into the grading process. 
In 12 percent of the institutions the 
student teacher had a voice in his own 
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evaluation. In most of the schools it 
was done by either the campus super- 
visor, the campus supervisor with the 
co-operating teacher, or by the co- 
operating teacher alone. 

Questions based upon Principle 
VIII, concerned with the administra- 
tive and physical facilities in the stu- 
dent teaching program, disclosed that 
co-operating schools most often used 
by the selected institutions were pub- 
lic schools and a combination of cam- 
pus and public schools. A few insti- 
tutions used solely campus schools 
while none used private schools. Of 
these institutions 47 percent indicated 
that some of their student teaching 
occurred away from the campus com- 
munity. In over 50 percent of the 
institutions which carried on a form 
of full-time student teaching, over 50 
percent of their student teaching oc- 
curred off-campus. Special expenses 
incurred by the student teacher were 
borne by the student teacher. In a 
few cases the co-operating school or 
the university either shared or paid 
such expenses. Student teachers par- 
ticipated in school-community activi- 
ties in relatively few institutions. Over 
50 percent of the respondents indi- 
cated that their student teachers at- 
tended professional meetings and 
assisted with community music activi- 
ties. Off-campus student teaching 
activities which occurred in relatively 
few of the institutions consisted of 
attending cultural meetings, making 
a survey of community musical re- 
sources, showing leadership in young 
people’s organizations, attending Par- 
ent Teacher Association meetings, 
meeting parents on a social basis, and 
giving music lessons to groups and 


individuals. Adjustment of the co- 
operating teacher’s teaching load ap- 
peared in 31 percent of the schools 
while campus supervisors had an aver- 
age maximum load of 17.3 student 
teachers and an average minimum 
load of 10.3 student teachers. Co-op- 
erating teachers maintained a maxi- 
mum average of 3.2 student teachers 
and a minimum average of 2 student 
teachers. 

Questions derived from Principle 
IX were concerned with how teacher- 
training institutions have bridged the 
gap between pre-service and in-service 
education. Ninety percent of the in- 
stitutions had a campus chapter of 
one of the national professional music 
education organizations. Thirty-one 
percent of the institutions provided a 
follow-up course to student teaching 
for this purpose. Follow-up programs 
for graduates were maintained by 28 
percent of the institutions even though 
100 percent of the supervisors sup- 
ported this practice in theory. All the 
institutions in varying degrees used 
group conferences as part of the stu- 
dent teaching experience. Practices 
most used by the selected schools were 
discussion of student problems, discus- 
sion of current professional articles, 
review of methods courses, and meet- 
ings with invited guest speakers. 

The remainder of the study dealt 
with the opinions of student teachers, 
co-operating teachers and supervisors 
directly related with the music stu- 
dent teaching program at The Ohio 
State University. All the data were 
studied in terms of the full-time stu- 
dent program idea and recommenda- 
tions were made for improvement. 

Capital University. 





Did Puritanism or the Frontier Cause 
the Decline of Colonial Music? 
Debated in a Dialogue between Mr. Quaver and Mr. Crotchet 


CYCLONE COVEY 


Quaver. No matter what you leap 
to explain by the frontier, my cautious 
friend, you have got to admit that the 
bitter opposition of New England con- 
gregations to the reintroduction of 
singing by note speaks badly of Puri- 
tan influence on music. 

Crotchet. I am not denying that 
church music suffered— 


Q. No but you always want to pass 
that fact by as rapidly as possible. 

C. Don’t tell me we're going to 
have to take time out to incant Cot- 
ton Mather’s dirge of 1721 that psalm- 
singing “has degenerated into an Odd 
Noise.” 


Q. I was rather thinking of Math- 
er’s brilliant student and minister at 
Roxbury, Thomas Walter, who de- 
nounced the psalm-singing as “hideous 
and disorderly” and said that on one 
occasion he had “twice in one note 
paused to take breath.’ 

C. Yes, yes. I hope you will at 
least spare us the changes that John 
Tufts and Thomas Symmes rang on 
this theme. 

Q. Think what a time they had 
trying to bring back their lost musical 
tradition! With organs and all other 
instruments thrown out at the start, 
also anthems, hymns, choirs—every- 
thing but unaccompanied psalms, they 





1The Accomplished Singer (Boston 1721), 
p. 22. 

2Quoted in George Hood, A History of Music 
in New England (Boston 1846), p. 149, from 
Walter’s The Grounds and Rules of Musick Ex- 
plained (Boston 1721), p. 5. 


forgot even how to read the psalm 
tunes and remembered only a few by 
rote—and dragged them out drearily. 
The typical attitude toward reform 
was: “Our fathers never learned to 
sing by note, and they are got to 
heaven without it.”* A writer in the 
New England Chronicle in 1723 pro- 
tested “that if we once begin to sing 
by rule, the next thing will be to pray 
by rule and preach by rule and then 
comes Popery.”* 

* C. You overlook that the men 
who did something about the decline 
—wWalter, Mather, Tufts, Symmes— 
all happened to be Puritan preachers. 
The leaders of Puritanism saved 
music! 

Q. After they realized they had 
killed it—or let it die by neglect. 
Puritan preachers had also led Puri- 
tanism when music went under. 


C. But that was not due to Puri- 
tanism. 


Q. Well after all, this supercharged 
religious movement removed all music 
but unaccompanied psalms from the 
church itself. Puritanism not only 
killed music; it killed it at the heart 
of Puritan culture. 


C. Oh I grant that Puritanism hurt 
church music for a while, but Puri- 


3Quoted in John Atlee Kouwenhoven, “Some 
Unfamiliar Aspects of Singing in New England, 
1620-1810,” New England Quarterly, VI, 576. 

4*Quoted in Joshua Coffin, A Sketch of the 
History of Newbury, Newburyport, and West 
Newbury (Boston 1845), p. 186, and in Henry 
M. Brooks, Olden-Time Music (Boston 1888), 
p. 20. 
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tanism had nothing against music as 
such, in fact may have encouraged 
secular music. 


Q. If that is so, why did music of 
every kind—especially dance music 
and theater music—deteriorate so 
drastically wherever Puritans domi- 
nated in those days? 


C. I know the Puritans would not 
have encouraged music connected with 
the dance hall or the theater, any 
more than with taverns; but their 
objection was to the dancing and the 
theater, not to music itself. By the 
same token, when Cotton Mather be- 
rated the singing of foolish songs,°* it 
was the foolishness, not singing, he 
berated. 


Q. The Puritans put a damp on 
theater music, dance music, and “fool- 
ish” popular music, yet you say they 
encouraged secular music! I wonder 
if you really can discourage frivolity 
and the sociable occasions that tend to 
generate music and not also discour- 
age music itself. 


C. I would even go so far as to say 
that this attitude of the Puritans had 
a potential for raising musical stand- 
ards to a high level. Serious pur- 
pose, even when austere, has usually 
made for better art rather than kill- 
ing it. 

Q. But it took so long for this al- 
leged potential to sprout that one 
Suspects it must have existed some- 
where outside the Puritan barrier and 
had to await the decisive weakening 
of Puritanism to break through. Puri- 
tanism ought to have disclosed any 
musical propensity during its heyday 
instead of afterward. 

C. Conditions did not permit; that 





5Diary of Cotton Mather, 7 MHS Colls., I, 
242. See also his reference to dancing schools 
in Corderius Americanus (Boston 1828), p. 17, 
and the 36-page introduction to his Psalterium 
Americanum (Boston 1718). 


is my point. The heyday of Puritan- 
ism coincided with the hard circum- 
stances of founding a new country in 
the wilderness. Puritans still did 
pretty well by music toward the mid- 
18th century despite frontier handi- 
caps. Look at the art concerts right 
in Boston. 


Q. But they were Anglican! From 
Peter Pelham Sr. and Peter Pelham 
Jr. on, the concert impresarios and 
performers were Anglican; the notable 
church music, like William Selby’s 
organ-playing at King’s Chapel or 
David Propert’s at Trinity, was An- 
glican; so were the oratorio and bal- 
lad-opera productions. Concerts, balls, 
parades, sleighing parties—almost any 
function notable for music—occurred 
under high-Anglican auspices, usually 
in honor of the king’s birthday or 
some such royal occasion. Take for 
a random example the diary of the 
Anglican merchant John Rowe under 
4 June 1772: 


King’s birthday celebrated by 
parade of Colonel Erving’s regi- 
ment, the Grenadiers, and Major 
Paddock’s company . . . and a 
ball at Concert Hall, attended by 
the admiral and other officers of 
the navy.® 


C. What about William Billings, 
the lusty Puritan composer? He did 
a mighty work reviving music; some 
modern commentators think he had 
more native genius than anybody else 
in music in America before Stephen 
Foster. 

Q. I don’t doubt that Puritans 
could have genius, but Billings illus- 
trates my point best, because Puri- 
tanism had left him as deformed in 
musical development as his birth had 
already unfortunately left him physi- 





6“Extracts from John Rowe’s Diary 1764- 
1779,” 2 MHS Procs., X, 78. 
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cally. Compare his strains to those 
of the Catholic genius Mozart who 
lived at the same time, or of the 
Lutheran - Anglican genius Handel, 
whose music the colonists knew as 
well as anyone’s, or to Billings’ bril- 
liant Anglican contemporary in Phila- 
delphia, Francis Hopkinson, whose re- 
ligion raised no obstacle to his steep- 
ing himself in the musical theory and 
usage of his time. Billings missed 
that, and he never learned to play the 
organ, violin, or harpsichord; he had 
nothing to do with the concerts or ora- 
torio or ballad-opera of Boston (ex- 
cept that he did sell concert tickets at 
his shop); he confined himself to re- 
ligious vocal music within his Puritan 
upbringing; and notice that the stifling 


of church music in that upbringing. 


did nothing to fructify his secular 
musical cultivation. Billings was a 
shrewd and remarkable character, but 
also a little uncouth. He could advo- 
cate something as appalling as this: 
“The Grace of Transition is sliding; 
not jumping, from one note to an- 
other; therefore, it is called a Grace 
because it is doing the work grace- 
fully.””? Although he said “that the 
grand contention with us, is, not who 
shall sing /oudest; but who shall sing 
best,’”* the stentorian minister of 
Brookline, Dr. Pierce, said that when 
he stood by Billings to sing, he could 
not hear his own voice.® “Nature is 
the Best Dictator’ was Billings’ well- 
known excuse for ignorance in com- 
position.*° 

C. At least Billings’ Puritanism did 
not kill his love of music; his vigorous 





1The Singing Master's Assistant (Boston 
1778), p. 11. 

8T he Singing Master’s Assistant, p. 16. 

9Quoted in Nathaniel D. Gould, Church Music 
in America (Boston 1853), p. 46. 

10The New-England Psalm-Singer (Boston 
1770), p. 19. 


Puritanism on the contrary was the 
mainspring of his musical activity. 
Let me remind you that the sophisti- 
cated Anglican musicians you refer 
to in Boston, like Selby and Propert, 
came out of the settled urban life of 
England whereas Billings came out of 
a long frontier tradition. You may be 
bearing out my case, that conditions 
rather than religion made the real 
difference. 


Q. I don’t know that Boston by 
then could be considered much of a 
frontier; but in such an intensely re- 
ligious age, was not religion the first 
of your “conditions”? 

C. The decision might have to be 
sought in an institution like the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston, 
possibly the most vital musical vortex 
in America in the early national pe- 
riod. It grew out of the very religious- 
vocal limitations of Billings, in fact 
out of the Puritan singing-school 
movement (in which Billings had a 
major hand) that brought back the 
reading of music and choirs in church. 
The Society helped preserve Billings’ 
anthems while giving new life in 
America to the Creation and Messiah. 

Q. Are you now switching your 
argument to say that Puritanism did 
not encourage secular music but did 
encourage religious music after all? 
And notice that the Handel and 
Haydn Society came into being so 
late—1815—that the cultural dis 
tinction between Congregationalist 
and Episcopalian groups as far as 
music went had largely broken down. 
Also, the Society accepted organs, 
choirs, and instruments which Puri- 
tanism interminably forbade. If Puri- 
tanism now favored these things, it 
had changed. It had liberalized itself 
out of its Puritanism! 

C. I am afraid you miss the im 
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portant question. I am not switching 
my argument—though perhaps I 
should modify it by saying “music 
out of church” instead of “secular 
music” strictly; I am now arguing 
this deeper matter: If Puritanism 
were not the ultimate motivating 
force, why did Boston as its vital con- 
tribution to music in this early era— 
not any later than those stunted times 
permitted—come up with a religious 
choral society instead of a concert- 
orchestral society or a ballet or an 
opera society? And consider that that 
serious purpose did tend to raise the 
musical level through this choral 
organization to the highest pitch 
America was probably as yet capable 
of in its provincial, semi-frontier en- 
vironment. 

Q. Puritanism certainly had serious- 
ness and strength. Maybe the Handel 
and Haydn Society (if it were Puri- 
tan) really represents Puritan strength 
rather than Puritan musicality. The 
less Puritan Boston became the more 
musical it became, and still you at- 
tribute its earlier decline in music to 
the frontier. 

C. Could you put it another way: 
the less Boston had to cope with the 
frontier the more it cultivated music. 
Puritanism would be largely irrele- 
vant. 

Q. Maybe we have lost focus be- 
cause we have sidetracked into dis- 
cussing the revival of music before its 
decline. 

C. Take it either way. Start at the 
beginning with the Pilgrims. You re- 
member what Edward Winslow said 
about their psalm-singing before they 
left Leyden—“there being many of 
the Congregation very expert in Mu- 
sick; and indeed it was the sweetest 
melody that ever mine eares heard.” 


UH ypocrisie Unmasked (London 1646, re- 


print Providence 1916), pp. 90-91. 


Q. Let me recall to you that John 
Smyth, while he was still an associate 
and spokesman of the Pilgrims, con- 
tended that having books before the 
eyes while singing psalms was a form 
of idolatry, the books being in the 
nature of images.’* The extremer the 
Puritanism, the more drastically it 
tended to undercut the means of 
maintaining standards in music. In- 
evitably the time would come when 
this underlying Puritan tendency 
would strike at last at psalm-singing 
itself. A distinguished London scholar 
pointed out in 1646 that such atti- 
tudes as the English Congregational- 
ists in Holland held had by then ac- 
tually led to the point where “now 
we have singing of Psalms spoken 
against and cast out of some 
Churches.”** Another distinguished 
scholar in London learned in 1646 
that the Pilgrims’ former fellow Sepa- 
ratists were objecting against all the 
churches in Amsterdam for having 
organs to moderate their voices in 
singing, they themselves in their own 
coventicles singing “like hogs against 
raine,” but that psalm-singing “is 
about left among them.’"* Which in- 
dicates that Puritanism had the same 
insidious corrosive effect in a European 
urban center as in the American “wil- 
derness.”” The fact, however, that the 
Pilgrims brought over the Ainsworth 
Psalter with its rich variety of tunes 
implies a superior congregational sing- 
ing at the time they sailed. But they 
lost this superiority. They wound up 
just as bad as the Bay Puritans in 
forgetting how to read music and for- 
getting most of their tunes and hav- 





12Smyth, The Differences of the Churches of 
the Seperation (London 1608), p. 4. 

13Thomas Edwards, Gangraena (London 
1646), Dedication to Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and passim. 

14Ephraim Pagitt, Heresiography, 3rd ed. 
(London 1646), p. 69. 
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ing to turn to that degrading custom 
of lining-out or deaconing. Here is 
a significant entry in their church 
records under 19 June 1692: “The 
Pastor [John Cotton Jr.] stayed the 
ch[urc]h after meeting & propounded, 
that seeing many of the Psalms in mr 
Ainsworths Translation which wee 
now sung, had such difficult tunes 
that none in the chh could sett, that 
the chh would consider of some way 
of Accomodation that wee might sing 
all the Psalmes.”** You recall they de- 
cided to use the simpler Bay Psalm 
Book whenever Ainsworth looked too 
difficult, as a first step toward improv- 
ing their low-ebb singing. 

C. But it was the frontier that 
caused the low ebb. The Pilgrims 
wanted a lot of things, like schools 
and breweries, that they could not 
manage for a long time, and so they 
lost much of their former culture be- 
cause they were poor, debt-ridden, 
few in number, and living in what 
William Bradford calls a howling 
wilderness. 


Q. I wonder if they lost anything 
of the mind that they really wanted 
to keep. But are you saying that their 
musical literacy would have gone 
down just as fast if their religion had 
allowed them instruments and a choir 
in church? 


C. I think anybody’s music would 
have declined sharply in America no 
matter what his religious beliefs. 
When conditions had been conducive 
in Holland, the Pilgrims had not 
found their religion a handicap to 
quality singing. 

Q. But a large admixture of un- 
Puritan elements in the tolerant 
Dutch culture externally sustained 
them, as it conspicuously moderated 





15Plymouth Church Records 1620-1859, Pubs. 
Col. Soc. Mass., Colls., XXII, 171. 


the stringency of Dutch Calvinism— 
as for that matter Anglo-Catholicism 
went far to moderate the Presby- 
terianism within the Church of Eng- 
land. The Pilgrims in Leyden wor- 
shipped right next door to the great 
Peterskerk, a bastion of the Sweelinck 
organ tradition. Peterskerk was Lu- 
theran, by the way; and it was 
Lutherans who carried on the Swee- 
linck organ tradition, which terminated 
at home despite the mildness of Dutch 
Calvinism for no other reason than 
Calvinist suffocation. The real test of 
the Pilgrims’ musicality could not 
come until they found themselves on 
their own. Then their religion proved 
incapable of maintaining music. 

C. Didn’t the music of non-Puri- 
tans get stifled in the frontier as much 
as the Pilgrims’? 

Q. No. The highly refined Morav- 
ian music showed no comparable de- 
terioration in the frontier. Josiah 
Quincy Jr., for just one supporting 
instance, found it in 1773 “the softest 
kind of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sick.”*° 


C. The Moravians’ frontier in 18th- 
century Pennsylvania did not show a 
comparable hardness with the Pil- 
grims’ frontier in 17th-century Plym- 
outh, either. But the Moravians pre- 
tended that conditions in America did 
not differ from those in Germany and 
just kept their old culture oblivious 
of reality. 

Q. Ah, so you think they could be 
oblivious of reality. Now which fac- 
tor did make the bigger difference, 
the inner or outer environment? An- 
other explanation for the Moravians 
is this: what they held important in 
Europe remained important to them 
in America, and they saw to it that 





16Journal, MHS Procs. (reprint June 1916), 
p. 473. 
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what meant most to them survived, 
just as what really meant most to 
the Pilgrims survived. The fact that 
a Jonathan Edwards could occur in 
the Massachusetts backcountry in 
the fourth generation of Puritan set- 
tlement shows that the frontier could 
not kill the most subtle and elaborate 
achievements of civilized thought if 
they mattered enough. 


C. Music is not as tough as the- 
ology. True, Edwards spent some 14 
hours a day studying theology and 
not music, but the practical exigencies 
of the frontier made the one possible 
and the other next to impossible. 


Q. The founding fathers of Massa- 
chusetts had a powerful religious in- 
stitution that paid little attention to 
music. If they had founded Massa- 
chusetts for music, music might have 
flourished as uninterruptedly as re- 
ligion. 

C. But how could music sustain a 
new colony? 


Q. You but bear out my contention 
that music did not have a very im- 
portant place in the founders’ minds, 
and that what did have weathered the 
frontier fairly well. If the religious 
institution they rooted so securely had 
only included music as an integral 
part, music would surely have sur- 
vived the frontier with it. 

C. The Puritan clergy had enough 
concern right at the beginning to bring 
out the Bay Psalm Book. 


Q. Don’t you see that that confirms 
all I have been saying? Their motive 
was not musical but a more accurate 
translation of God’s Word: “Wee 
have . . . attended Conscience rather 
than Elegance, fidelity rather than 
poetry,” says Richard Mather in the 
preface.’ They cared enough about 





11The Bay Psalm Book, facsimile of first edi- 
tion (New York 1903). 


a better translation to produce a 
hardy one in the first ten years of 
settlement, but waited until the ninth 
edition in 1698 to include any music. 
What they failed to stress failed to 
last. If Plato is right that what a 
country honors is cultivated there, we 
would have to say that the Puritans 
did not honor music. 

C. Maybe Plato’s dictum needs to 
be amended to read “A country honors 
what it is in a position to.” I don’t 
know of a single statement by an 
American Puritan against music. 

Q. And I don’t know of many state- 
ments by American Puritans about 
music at all. The few statements they 
made do usually assault music in a 
covert way or by being equivocal. 
Some things can be equivocated out 
of existence. 


C. Well, Cotton Mather championed 
music reform and said “There is no 
Exercise of PIETY more unexception- 
able than that of making a Joyful 
Noise of SINGING in the Praises of 
our GOD; That of signifying our De- 
light in Divine Truths by SINGING 
of them; That of Uttering the Senti- 
ments of Devotion, with the Voice, and 
such a Modulation and Elevation of 
the Mind, which a Grave SONG shall 
be expressive of.’”’** 


Q. Notice the restriction to vocal 
singing and to a grave song, and that 
he does not lift a finger to encourage 
music itself, just the old church 
psalmody. Even his encouragement of 
that proves somewhat equivocal, as 
you can see in his culminative state- 
ment on the subject in his advice to 
the next generation of. Puritan minis- 
ters: “For MUSIC, I know not what 
well to say.—Do as you please. If 
you Fancy it, I don’t Forbid it. Only 





18The Accomplished Singer, p. 1. His father 
Increase adds a supporting preface. 
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do not for sake of it, Alienate your 
Time too much, from those that are 
more Important Matters.’”® 


C. Then what about Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who says in his Personal Nar- 
rative that he often sang alone in a 
low voice? As a partisan of the Great 
Awakening, which livened up church 
singing and helped bring in hymns to 
supplement psalms, and also choirs, 
he must have favored music. 

Q. He did nothing Cotton Mather 
wouldn’t have done in singing unac- 
companied and gravely. He too did 
nothing for music in general, only 
church singing. He hardly ever con- 
cerned himself about music. But he 
did defend the singing of Watts’ 
hymns—to another Puritan minister, 
Benjamin Colman of Boston’s fash- 
ionable Brattle Street Church. Col- 
man evidently opposed hymns—even 
the chaste psalm-paraphrases of Isaac 
Watts. Edwards wrote Colman that 
his Northampton congregation began 
singing Watts during his absence on 
a journey “and seem’d to be greatly 
pleased with it; and sang nothing else, 
& neglected the Psalms wholly. When 
I came home I disliked not their mak- 
ing some use of the Hymns: but did 
not like their setting aside the Psalms; 
and therefore used them principally, 
and continued the singing of the 
Hymns.”*° Even this continuation was 
only in the summer time and only in 
the Sunday afternoon service, when 
but one of the three occasions of con- 
gregational singing included a Watts 
hymn or part of one. Edwards’ de- 
fense of revival singing he also made 
against a Boston Puritan minister, Dr. 
Charles Chauncy, who contemptuously 
protested: “Nay, han’t it been com- 





19Manuductio ad Ministerium (Boston 1726), 
p. 57. 


2022 May 1744, 2 MHS Procs., X, 429. 


mon in some Parts of the Land, and 
among some Sorts of People, to ex- 
press their religious Joy in singing 
through the Streets, and in Ferry 
Boats?”*? “With Respect to Com- 
panies singing in the Streets, going to, 
or coming from the Place of publick 
Worship,” says Edwards, “I confess, 
that after long Consideration, and en- 
deavouring to view the Thing every 
Way, with the utmost Diligence and 
Impartiality I am capable of, I can- 
not find any valid Objection against 
it [although Scripture] is strong 
against a single Person’s singing in the 
Streets, or in the Meeting House, by 
himself.”?? 

C. You keep missing or minimizing 
the evidence which shows many min- 
isters fighting a rearguard action to 
save their congregations from cultural 
suicide. In the musical “dying period” 
the Bay went through, Puritan minis- 
ters did what was done to keep music 
alive. Apparently they could learn to 
read music at that Puritan fountain- 
head, Harvard, as late as the 1660’s, 
and they certainly remained ahead of 
their congregations, who succumbed 
much more readily to the engulfing 
frontier—rather than being led to 
backwardness, as you would have it. 
Thomas Symmes, the 1698 Harvard 
graduate who succeeded his father as 
minister of Boxford, says that “some 
of our Fathers” were acquainted with 
the reading of music. “My Father 
learnt it at College; and I can Sing 
a Tune he learnt me by Note, when 
I was a Child; and I have now in my 
Study, Tunes prick’d with his own 
Hand, and . . . he highly approv’d of 





21Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Reli- 
gion in New-England (Boston 1743), p.. 126. 

22Some Thoughts concerning the Present Re- 
vival of Religion in New-England (Boston 
1742), pp. 317-19. See also his defense of 
hymns, p. 184. 
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it & greatly delighted in it. And one 
Reason doubtless, why he did not 
practise it, was, because his People 
could not do so.’’* John Cotton’s old- 
est son Seaborne evidently was an- 
other musical minister of the time of 
Symmes’ father. He copied some 
“foolish” ballads into his commonplace 
book while at Harvard.** The Quaker 
George Bishope, a scathing enemy of 
Seaborne, reports that one Puritan 
“priest” around 1660 “used to sing to 
the Musick” in the Ipswich tavern 
(where the local court sat).”° 

Q. I don’t believe you are going to 
try to contend that the Puritan clergy 
went in for music very much. The 
most determined gleanings have come 
up with just a handful of instances of 
Puritan indulgence in music or owner- 
ship of instruments. 


C. I don’t believe I have to prove 
the Puritans engaged in music whole- 
sale, but only that they had no hos- 
tility to music, in order to prove that 
it was not their attitude that throt- 
tled it. Were the Puritans so different 
from other groups of the same time? 

Q. Just look at all the official and 
unofficial statements of Roman Catho- 
lic, high-Anglican, and Lutheran lead- 
ers that repeatedly eulogize music as 
“the gift of God.” In such miserly 
statements as Puritans condescended 
to make about music, any eulogy 
usually turned out to be inhibited at 
the least. 


C. What about Cotton Mather’s 





23U tile Dulci (Boston 1723), p. 38. 


24See Henry Wilder Foote, “Musical Life in 
Boston in the Eighteenth Century,” Am. Ant. 
Soc. Procs. Oct. 1939 (Worcester 1940), pp. 8-9, 
and Roy Lamson Jr., “English Broadside Bal- 
lad Tunes of the 16th and 17th Centuries,” 
Papers Read at the International Congress of 
Musicology held at New York .. . 1939 (Rich- 
mond 1944), p. 120. 


New England Judged (London 1661, 1667), 
II, 69, marginal note. 


statement that “The Skill of Regular 
Singing, is among the Gifts of GOD 
unto the Children of Men, and by no 
means unthankfully to be Neglected 
or Despised.’** Or Walter’s eulogy: 
“MUSIC considered alone and in it 
self, is a sweet and pleasant Science. 
. . . There is scarce any thing in the 
whole Creation of God, so wonderful 
and astonishing, as the Doctrine of 
Sounds and Harmony.”** 

Q. Walter does sound extremely un- 
typical, and as he goes on he more and 
more reminds you of Augustine, who 
more than once conceived of his “Nir- 
vana” as a melody. I have often 
wondered why Puritanism, which fun- 
damentally aimed at Augustine’s quiet 
ecstasy of union with the Infinite, 
should not have been highly conducive 
to music and the other arts. But 
Puritans repressed this esthetic bent. 
Maybe they recognized in themselves 
a greater susceptibility to beauty and 
felt they must overcompensate against 
its bewitchment, as when Calvin con- 
fessed that music had a secret and in- 
credible power to move the human 
heart, and must therefore be ap- 
proached with great caution.”* 


C. I have been saying that Puri- 
tanism had a potential for musical 
expression on a high plane. That es- 
thetic bent you think got repressed 
may rather have emerged in the taste 
and elegant restraint of the frame cot- 
tages, household appointments, gar- 
dens, and in the whole simple, digni- 
fied, decorous, quietly-charming mode 
of Puritan life. It had a stateliness, an 
underlying, banked-fire grandeur. The 
Puritans may have given a classic 
demonstration that holding the volup- 


26The Accomplished Singer, p. 22. 
27The Sweet Psalmist of Israel (Boston 1722), 
p. 6. 


28] nstitutes, tr. John Allen (Philadelphia 
1813), II, 118. 
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tuous and the vulgar in rein lifts the 
quality of beauty. I feel that this 
would have applied to Puritan music 
too if that had not suffered premature 
eclipse from other causes. Are you so 
sure Walter represents untypical 
views? No other Puritan called music 
the gift of God? 


Q. Only one other that I ever could 
find: our old friend Roger Williams. 
In his debate with the Quakers at 
Newport in 1672 he declared “Musi- 
tians and musick,” which the Quakers 
cried down, as “so Excellent a gift of 
God . . . confirmed by so many Rea- 
sons from, and before Christs time in 
Scripture, and in all sober Nature and 
Civility, though it is abused, as all 
the Gifts of God are.” He pours scorn 
on the Quakers’ “own wun-Christian, 
Fantastical, absurd, and unprofitable 
way of Toning and singing.”*® Which 
gives an idea of what he would have 
thought of the dreary, lined-out sing- 
ing of the Puritans as it shortly retro- 
gressed. 

C. Williams was a Puritan preacher. 

Q. Yes, but you would feel more 
secure in your position, wouldn’t you 
if it had been a Puritan preacher who 
had not been banished from the Bay 
—for instance, if it had been John 
Cotton, the virtually official spokes- 
man of the Bay? Possibly he and 
Williams shared an identical view of 
music. Cotton said that singing with 
instruments was a ceremonial worship 
and not edifying. He, however, would 
permit a private man to “frame” a 
spiritual song “and sing it privately, 
for his own private comfort”; nor did 
he forbid the private use of an instru- 
ment, provided “that attention to the 
Instrument, doe not divert the heart 
from attention to the matter of the 





29George Fox Digg’d out of his Burrovves 
(Boston 1676), pp. 138-39. 


Song.’’*° Always the circumscription. 
C. “Art is in limitation.” 


Q. Art has met the challenge of 
peripheral limitations, but the Puri- 
tan-type limitation struck at music 
itself. 


C. On the contrary, Cotton gives 
perfect freedom for a Puritan to cul- 
tivate worthwhile music on his own. 
If conditions had allowed leisure and 
amenities on a large enough scale, you 
would have found a growing cultiva- 
tion of chamber music among Puritan 
gentlemen as you did in England. 
Secular music got the impetus during 
the Puritan regime in England to 
enter upon the first subscription con- 
certs of modern times. 


Q. Given by unemployed Anglican 
organists and royal bandsmen! Surely 
you are not going to compare the 
music of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate to the music of Elizabethan 
or Restoration or Georgian England! 

C. Well, it was a time of change, 
not necessarily of decline. The new 
baroque style and forms did come in 
then. 


Q. My good fellow, England is the 
decisive proof of my thesis, because 
both secular and religious music de- 
clined in England under the Puritans 
just as in New England. This ought 
to dispose of the frontier as the cause. 

C. England underwent the upheaval 
of civil war, which might produce 
some of the same effects as a frontier. 
But I know of no evidence of musical 
decline in England under the Puritans. 

Q. Why it’s overwhelming. The de- 
grading custom of lining-out the 
psalms a line or two at a time by a 





30Singing of Psalmes a Gospel-Ordinance 
(London 1647), pp. 2, 5-6, 15. Cotton explains 
the Bay usage in psalm singing in The Way of 
the Churches of Christ in New England (Lon- 
don 1645), pp. 67-69. 
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deacon or “clark” began in England 
first. The Puritan Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster officially instituted and 
sanctioned it in 1644, whereas lining- 
out did not become general in Puritan 
congregations in America until the last 
two decades of that century. John 
Playford, the most distinguished of 
the “clarks” of London, sounds strik- 
ingly like Walter at Roxbury exactly 
50 year later: “almost all the choice 
tunes are lost, and out of use in our 
Churches. . . . this part of God’s 
service hath been so ridiculously per- 
formed in most places that it is now 
brought into scorn and derision.” 
Another clerk, right in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, said six years later: 
“Our Best Church-Musick’s well-nigh 
brought to Nought.” He lamented 
“how miserably” the psalms were 
“tortur’d or tormenced, and the service 
of God dishonoured, made course, or 
ridiculous thereby. . . . ”*? He further 
significantly charged that it was the 
“dissenting ministry” who especially 
wanted in good will toward the sing- 
ing part of divine service. Watts began 
writing his famous hymns (of course 
he did not write the music) expressly 
because of the uncouthness of psalm- 
singing in England. He was disgusted, 
as he said in 1707, “To see the dull 
indifference, the neglect and the 
thoughtless air that sits upon the faces 
of a whole assembly while the Psalm 
is on their lips.”** In 1719 he re- 
marked on the same dragginess that 
Walter complained of in 1721: “It 
were to be wish’d also that we might 
not dwell so long upon every single 





*1Quoted in Louis F. Benson, The English 
Hymn (New York 1915), p. 75. 

32Thomas Mace, Musick’s Monument (Lon- 
don 1676), introductory Epistle. 

33Quoted in Norman Victor Hope, “Isaac 
Watts and his Contribution to English Hym- 
nody,” Papers of the Hymn Society (New York 
1947), p. 7. 


note . . . which disgraces the Musick, 
and puts the Congregation quite out 
of Breath in singing five or six Stan- 
za’s.”** William Riley, a teacher of 
psalmody in London, observed in 1742 
that the psalm-tunes generally are 
“performed in a very shocking Man- 
ner.”*> As late as 1765 another 
teacher of psalmody in London was 
supporting the case for organs as 
“very convenient to drown the hideous 
cries of the people”; but back in 1711 
the musical chaplain to the Duke of 
Bedford noted “that in most places, 
instead of reaping any advantage from 
the organ, there are usually the fewest 
tunes and the worst performed by the 
whole congregation.”** 


C. I had started to say that all this 
applies only to the country parishes, 
but I am afraid the evidence makes 
hardly any distinction. Still I am not 
satisfied about secular music, how 
sentiments of the Cotton type could 
have materially depressed it. 


Q. The best quick test of that, I 
suppose, is the violin, that being 
the characteristic secular instrument 
among all classes. 


C. Now I know we won’t find a lot 
of the fiddling for dances that made 
fiddles common in Virginia. The dis- 
parity in inventories doesn’t mean a 
thing when it comes to music worth 
fiddling with. 

Q. All right, leave out the folk and 
popular-musical fiddling—quite a lot 





34The Psalms of David, Imitated, 2nd ed. 
(London 1719), p. vii. 


35Parochial Music Corrected (London 1742), 
p. 11. 

3%6Quoted in J. Spencer Curwen, Studies in 
Worship Music, 1st ser., 2nd ed. (London 1880), 
pp. 7, 11. Curwen, pp. 7-38, cites innumerable 
similar confirmations of the wretchedness of Brit- 
ish psalmody through 1789, when Dr. Burney 
said in his History of Music that “all reverence 
for the Psalms seems to be lost by the wretched 
manner in which they are usually sung.” 
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of vital music-making to pass by, 
though. Think how naturally that 
anti-Puritan Thomas Jefferson took up 
polite violin playing. Yet you could 
scarcely imagine, say, Samuel Adams 
doing anything of the kind. There was 
an Irish servant of Colonel Richard 
Saltonstall of Haverhill who played 
the violin, but not the squire himself. 
The story changes markedly when you 
turn from Puritan to Anglican aristo- 
crats of Massachusetts. So social an 
economic class would not act as the 
crucial determinant either. The most 
revealing illustration of the way Puri- 
tanism inhibited without prohibiting 
is that of Leonard Hoar, the clergy- 
man-president of Harvard. In 1661, 
some years before he became presi- 
dent, he received a request from his 
freshman nephew for a fiddle while he 
was in London. Hoar replied: “Mu- 
sick I had almost forgot[.] I sus- 
pect you seek it both to soon and to 
much.”*? It would take too much time 
from important preoccupations. He 


37Quoted in Walter Raymond Spalding, Music 
at Harvard (New York 1935), p. 13. 


would not go so far as to oppose 
music, but neither would he go so far 
as to send a fiddle. Finally, if the 
frontier makes the big difference, how 
was it that when the frontier abated, 
musical literacy revived so much 
easier among the non-Puritans? 

C. I am not overly impressed by 
the music as it revived—at least, no 
more than with the musical achieve- 
ment of 18th and early-19th cen- 
tury Boston. And I have now found 
a statement of Jonathan Edwards that 
should interest you. He says in one of 
his Miscellanies that when one enjoys 
perfect health, “it fits one for the con- 
templation of more exalted and spir- 
itual excellencies and harmonies, as 
music does.’’** 

Q. But is that any more than a 
figure of speech? 

C. Or is it a confirmation of every- 
thing I have been saying? 

Oklahoma State University. 





Harvey G. Townsend, ed., The Philosophy 
of Jonathan Edwards from His Private Note- 
books (Eugene, Ore.: University Press, 1955), 
p. 194, 
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EDITED BY THEODORE F. NoRMANN 


Orchestral Bowings and Routines. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
By Elizabeth A. H. Green. Ann 
Arbor: Ann Arbor Publishers, 711 N. 
University, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1957. 167 pp.; $2.25. 


In recent years we have seen the develop- 
ment of a growing library for the novice 
orchestra conductor, good books dealing 
with technical aspects of training. Unfor- 
tunately, the majority of these references 
have failed to approach the real core of 
the art, for they deal primarily with the 
purely external phase—that of baton tech- 
nique. Beyond this point the really serious 
student of conducting is often at a loss as to 
the direction such study should take. Eliza- 
beth A. H. Green, in her revised and en- 
larged edition of Orchestral Bowings and 
Routines, has managed an effective solution 
to one aspect of the problem, for unless one 
is blessed with intimate knowledge of bow- 
ing requirements through much personal 
study anc professional orchestral experience 
he seldom achieves success in training the 
string section of an orchestra. But profes- 
sional orchestral experience, learning by per- 
forming under ideal conditions, is not a 
privilege for all, hence we must find other 
ways of approaching reality. 

The joint “toughies” of correct bowing 
and logical fingering are undoubtedly the 
two most necessary aspects of string under- 
standing. Professor Green has devoted her 
analysis to the first of these, and probably 
the more important of the two. The pre- 
sentation is clear and well-organized; it 
covers the really essential items without 
confusion. The analysis is practical and 
logical, illustrating a solid grasp of tradi- 
tional bowing principles. “Nuisance” termi- 
nology is avoided and there are few 
“wordy” explanations. The book is, in fact, 
a truly effective primer on a most important 
subject. 

Chapter headings, given here as a clue 
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to the concept of the presentation, are as 
follows: (1) The Essence of Orchestral 
Bowing, (2) The Fourteen Basic Bowings, 
(3) The “Artistic” Bowings, (4) Style and 
Bowing, (5) The Effective Tricks of the 
Trade Orchestrally, and (6) Words for the 
Prospective Teacher Concerning the Several 
Phases of Orchestral Instruction. The Ap- 
pendix includes an excellent glossary of 
terminology, an index of musical examples 
by composers, a long example, fully bowed, 
of the Beethoven Leonore Overture No. 3, 
and some “problem” sheets for bowing. 
The content as shown indicates that the 
entire book was organized as an instruc- 
tional unit—in addition to being a small 
gold mine of information for the student 
of conducting it could serve admirably as 
supplementary material for a string teach- 
ing course. 

Excellent though the volume is, there 
are instances where one can find basis for 
disagreement, but it should be remembered 
that the author has not attempted to cover 
every theory. I cannot, for example, agree 
with all of the bowing illustrations given 
for the Beethoven overture, for my par- 
ticular professional experience under several 
distinguished conductors would lead me to 
quite different conclusions. This is to be 
expected. No two conductors strive for the 
same interpretation, and certainly few con- 
certmasters are in total agreement! The 
important item for consideration is that the 
author has presented the basic factors which 
govern orchestral bowing in expert fashion, 
with full realization that individual inter- 
pretations abound in the profession. There 
is need for an instructional volume of this 
kind; the simplicity of the Green contribu- 
tion will appeal to many who are in need 
of practical guidance. 

Davi R. Rosertson 


Woodwind Instruments and Their 
History. By Anthony Baines, with a 
foreword by Sir Adrian Boult. New 
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York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1957. 382 pp.; $6.50. 


It is not unlikely that in A. D. 2258 Mr. 
Baines may occupy a position similar to 
that currently held by such men as Virdung, 
Praetorius, and Mersenne—at least in so 
far as the future student of the woodwind 
instruments is concerned. From his vantage 
point as Honorary Editor for the Galpin 
Society and from his experiences and con- 
tacts as a long-time professional musician 
(he was a bassoonist in the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for fifteen years) he 
has written a truly encyclopediac account 
of the woodwind instruments, past and 
present. 

The book is divided into two main sec- 
tions, Part One concerning itself with “The 
Woodwind Instruments Today,” and Part 
Two with “History.” In the first chapter 
of Part One, after an exposition on “Basic 
Woodwind Acoustics,” a miscellany of topics 
is treated, such as “Tonguing and Breath- 
ing,” “Flutter Tonguing,” “Antiquarian 
Double-Tonguing” (a very informative dis- 
cussion with important relations to the 
performance of pre-classical rhythms), and 
the various complications raised by chang- 
ing fashions in “Pitch.” 

Subsequent chapters discuss the modern 
flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, and bas- 
soon. There are numerous asides concern- 
ing intriguing variations of the more stand- 
ard instruments. Mr. Baines couples his 
historical treatment with much practical 
advice including such items as “assembling 
and sounding the bassoon” and how to 
avoid being duped by the similarity be- 
tween the true basset horn and the E-flat 
alto clarinet with a low C extension. 

Chapters VII-XII entitled “History” 
treat of “The Primitive Flute World,” 
“Early Reed Instruments and Double- 
Piping,” “Medieval Wind Music,” “The Six- 
teenth Century and the Concerts,” ‘The 
Eighteenth Century and the Classical Wood- 
winds,” and “Mechanization.” Three appen- 
dices include an “Alphabetical List of Old 
London Makers and Suppliers,” a discus- 
sion of “Parlour Pipes”—a species of bag- 
pipe recommended “for anyone who likes 
to make it [wind music] all alone,” and 


“Notes on Maintenance.” The book con- 
cludes with a representative bibliography, a 
glossary of terms (mainly relating to the 
construction of instruments), and an index. 

We get vivid impressions of the old per- 
formers, their music, and the sounds they 
produced. It is the emphasis on this last 
point (sound) that distinguishes this work 
from those of Sachs and Carse. Through- 
out the entire book the author has sought 
to give us an aural conception, in so far as 
verbalization permits, of how these proto- 
types and ancestors of the modern wood- 
wind section might have sounded. Admit- 
tedly, much of this is conjectural, but the 
English, perhaps more than any other na- 
tional group, have given much time and 
energy to the testing of instruments found 
in their numerous fine collections. Studies 
of bores by careful measurement and x-ray 
have proved most helpful. 

Of much interest to the layman and the 
performer are the numerous remarks on 
national tastes in woodwind quality. Many 
musicians are unaware of the variety of 
conceptions of idiomatic tone quality 
found even today as one crosses the bor- 
ders of various European countries. Is it 
“immoral” to play Mozart with a French 
clarinet tone? Debussy with a Viennese 
clarinet sound? These are intriguing mat- 
ters, even though no final say is possible. 

Few historians of such scholarship have 
written so lively of the Turko-Balkan kaval, 
the Spanish dulzaina, the “old horse’s leg” 
(English name for the 18th century bas- 
soon), and other exotic entries. The lan- 
guage is direct, and the descriptions clear 
and effective assisted by numerous plates 
and an unusually large number of fingering 
charts, old and new. 

If one must make a criticism or two 
of the book, it may be that perhaps too 
much has been included. The main streams 
are sometimes obscured by the attractive 
side channels. 

I wish, too, that there was not such a 
tendency to regard the history of instru- 
ments as something isolated from the his- 
tory of their music. There are numerous 
references to the musical literature in this 
book, but they seem more or less incidental. 
But these are minute flaws in a book writ- 
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ten with such affection and scholarship that 
it is surely destined to become a classic in 
its field. 


Hiuiz VoxMAN 


New Oxford History of Music. 
Volume I. Ancient and Oriental Music. 
Edited by Egon Wellesz. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xxiii, 
530 pp.; $9.50. Illustrations; musical 
examples; bibliography, pp. 479-503. 
[Distributed in the U.S.A. by Oxford 
University Press, Inc., P.O. Box 395, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. |] 


Our faithful old friend the Oxford His- 
tory of Music (1st edition, in 6 vols., 1901- 
1905; 2nd edition, in 8 vols., 1929-1938) 
has served nobly as tutor and companion 
to two whole generations of English-speak- 
ing students of music history. But at this 
mid-twentieth century, teeming with schol- 
arly activity and new discoveries, it ap- 
pears that music history is bursting its old 
seams, getting plumper in the middle and 
expanding at both ends. It is understand- 
able, therefore, that an eminent board of 
editors has made a clean sweep by draft- 
ing a whole corps of well-informed spe- 
cialists to prepare a freshly written New 
Oxford History of Music in an expanded 
format of eleven volumes.’ 

NOHM will inevitably become an im- 
portant and standard reference work for 


1For a review of Volume II, Early Medieval 
Music up to 1300 (published in 1954), see 
Musical Quarterly for October, 1955. Other vol- 
umes in preparation: III, Ars Nova and Renais- 
sance (1300-1540); IV, The Age of Humanism 
(1540-1630); V, Opera and Church Music 
(1630-1750); VI, The Growth of Instrumental 
Music (1630-1750); VII, The Instrumental 
Outlook (1745-1790); VIII, The Age of Beet- 
hoven (1790-1830); IX, Romanticism (1830- 
1890); X, Modern Music (1890-1950); XI, 
Chronological Tables, Bibliographies, and In- 
dex. The editorial board comprises J. A. West- 
trup (who is also directly responsible for Vols. 
5 and 6), Gerald Abraham (Vols. 4, 8, 9), Dom 
Anselm Hughes (Vols. 2, 3), Egon Wellesz 
(Vols. 1, 7), and E. J. Dent, dean of English 
musicologists. Eric Blom, whose Sth edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary is notable for the space al- 
lotted to contemporary composers, has been se- 
lected to supervise the preparation of Vol. X. 


the next two or three decades. However, one 
must not expect miracles of encyclopedic de- 
tail. For so vast a subject, even ten volumes 
of text can do little more than cover the 
main essentials and larger perspectives. The 
serious student, while finding NOHM a use- 
ful guide and handbook, will not be spared 
the necessity of adding to his knowledge 
from other sources as well. 

Volume I, Ancient and Oriental Music, 
is a fat volume all by itself. Nine specialists 
present essays on nearly a dozen different 
subjects. The American student who has 
already perused and enjoyed the two classic 
works by Curt Sachs, The History of Musi- 
cal Instruments (1940) and The Rise of 
Music in the Ancient World (1943), should 
find himself reasonably at home in this 
present volume. The novice, on the other 
hand, should be warned that the present 
essays, however competently written, can 
give little more than a general outline of 
a complex and extensive body of knowledge. 
The reader who is attracted by one or more 
of these specialties must be prepared to 
engage in a certain amount of supple- 
mentary reading and study if he expects 
to arrive at a satisfactory understanding 
of the subject matter. The systematic bibli- 
ographies for each chapter should be help- 
ful in this respect.? 

The opening chapter on primitive music 
(by Marius Schneider, ethno-musicologist of 
the University of Cologne) provides 60 
pages of systematic discussion that is easy 
to follow and closely tied in with a reper- 
toire of 176 musical examples on pages 
61-82. In a kind of treatise on very basic 
principles of composition, the author lays 


2The planners of NOHM, moving with the 
trend of the times, have made separate provi- 
sion for hearing some of the music of history 
as well as reading about it. A History of Music 
in Sound is being issued on LP records by 
R.C.A. Victor, in 10 volumes corresponding to 
the volumes of NOHM. (Vols. 2-6 are now 
available.) Furthermore, Oxford University Press 
is publishing a series of small paperbound hand- 
books to go with the recordings. These hand- 
books contain, in most cases, the musical score 
for each recorded example, together with a terse 
commentary. (Vols. 1-6 are currently available, 
at $1.75 each.) For those who do not like to 
read thick books, a perusal of the recordings 
and handbooks alone would provide an impres- 
sive survey of the history of music. 
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bare the shaping forces in primitive music, 
so that divergencies and similarities of style 
among the various geographic regions and 
cultural strata emerge rather clearly, and 
the “comparative” part of comparative 
musicology even begins to assume meaning- 
ful relevance to the interests of the prac- 
tical musician or educator. 

The most immediately useful portion of 
the essay on the music of China (by 
Laurence Picken, Cambridge University) is 
the all-too-brief section, “History of the 
Music” (pp. 101-123), which gives a quick 
general view of what was happening musi- 
cally down through the various dynasties. 
The discussion of the theoretical system can 
be dull unless one gives it devoted concen- 
tration and supplements it with some cross 
references to other sources. A certain flair 
for philology is an advantage, too; sinolo- 
gists will be delighted with the glossary of 
terms in Chinese characters on pages 190- 
194, 

In another chapter, Mr. Picken gives us 
a kind of Cook’s tour through many other 
countries of the Far East, from Mongolia 
to Bali. (Japan has 6 pages.) This is de- 
lightful reading—though understandably 
somewhat superficial in view of the gigantic 
strides taken to cover such territory. The 
many musical examples liven the pace and 
enliven the interest. 

The account of the music of India is 
by a Sanskrit scholar (Arnold Bake, Uni- 
versity of London) who has obviously read 
the original sources, and who furthermore 
has a special knack for describing lucidly 
the Classical Systems with its tunings, ragas, 
metrical organization, and so on, along with 
the instruments employed. It comes as 
something of a shock at the end to learn 
that the Indian ear, so long attuned to the 
finer nuances of a high musical culture, is 
presently in grave danger of being de- 
bauched through the importation of the 
tempered scale, Hawaiian guitars, and 
other more vulgar features of Western 
music. 

The chapters on Ancient Mesopotamia 
and on Ancient Egypt are ably written by 
H. G. Farmer. All of this is, however, 
sheer archaeology. No living music remains 
from those eras extending back to 4000 


B.C. Our knowledge has been painfully 
pieced together from a few scattered re- 
mains of instruments, pictorial representa- 
tions, and passing references in literary 
documents. There is hardly enough to 
satisfy the musician. But for, let us say, 
the teacher who is doing a “unit” on an- 
cient history, the information here supplied 
will be helpful in rounding out the general 
cultural picture of long, long ago. 

Music in the Bible is a_ collaborative 
effort by Carl H. Kraeling of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Lucetta Mowry of 
Wellesley College. No actual melodies have 
survived from those times. But the methods 
of literary criticism as applied to the Text 
itself, together with a study of comparative 
materials, makes possible a fairly good re- 
construction of the probable course of 
Hebrew music from the earliest days of 
tribal life through the various changing 
periods down to the latter days of the New 
Testament. The very brevity of the essay 
(30 pages) favors the impact of its his- 
torical perspective. Isofar as a knowledge 
of musical usages rounds out the cultural 
picture of a people, this study contributes 
in a broad sense to an appreciation of the 
Bible as history. 

With the destruction of the Temple (A.D. 
70) and the Dispersion, community syna- 
gogues had to take over the continuity of 
Jewish tradition. The centers of Judaism 
in the Orient remained conservative or 
declined into an almost petrified musical 
system, whereas the European communities 
tended to reflect the expanding musical 
progress of the host countries. It is to be 
regretted that the article on the music of 
Post-Biblical Judaism, by Eric Werner, 
could not have been allotted more space. 
This eminent scholar (Jewish Institute of 
Religion, New York) is well qualified, 
through an engaging literary style, to pro- 
vide us with a much longer and definitive 
exposition of a most interesting subject. 

Ancient Greek music, on the other hand, 
is permitted to ramble on rather aimlessly 
for 68 pages. The writing of a definitive 
survey of Greek musical culture still pre- 
sents a rare challenge, which has scarcely 
been met in this essay by Isobel Henderson, 
of Oxford University. The author fritters 
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away a magnificent opportunity by becom- 
ing entrapped in the traditional fragmentary 
discussion of detail matters; whereas a 
fresh approach, hewing to some main line 
of thought, would have been an immense 
relief to those readers who might love to 
know more about the subject, but who 
have too often been frightened away. 

Roman Music is quickly disposed of—in 
17 pages. What can one say? The instru- 
ments are described once again. There are 
a few fleeting remarks on possible musical 
practices gleaned from literature and art. 
We have no actual Roman music—and that 
is that! The Reverend J. E. Scott has 
aptly summarized all one needs to know. 

The final chapter on the Music of Islam 
deserves special mention. Years ago Henry 
George Farmer, already something of a 
conductor, conceived the fortunate idea of 
taking up the serious study of Arabic and 
related Oriental languages. (He lives in 
Scotland, by the way.) In an impressive 
series of publications over the past 30 
years he has demonstrated his unique grasp 
of all that pertains to the musical wisdom 
and influence of the Arabian culture. The 
essense of this knowledge has been com- 
pressed into an informative survey of 57 
pages. Had the Franks lost the Battle 
of Tours in 732, we might all even now 
be living under the influence of a predomi- 
nantly Arabian culture. For the student of 
music history who has remained “provin- 
cial” to the extent of restricting his in- 
terests to the Western European tradition, 
a look at the scene from the other side of 
a cultural fence may prove enlightening. 
Mr. Farmer’s charts of Arabian lute tunings 
(given in cents) are especially fascinating, 
though we regret that he did not include a 
comparative table showing the value in 
cents assigned to the familiar ratios of just 
intonation. 

Over half the bibliography at the end of 
this volume consists of items published 
since 1930, thus assuring that the sum- 
mary of musical knowledge presented is 
reasonably up to date. (The other half 
consists largely of important classics in the 
literature which could in no event be 
omitted.) The volume is adequately in- 
dexed, and a list of the recordings in Vol. I 


of the History of Music in Sound is in- 
cluded on pages 504-506 for convenience of 
cross-reference. 


Demar B. Irvine 


J. S. Bach. By André Pirro. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mervyn 
Savill. Illustrated, and with musical 
examples. New York: The Orion 
Press, 1957. [Distributed by Crown 
Publishers, Inc.]' 269 pp.; $3.50. 


When Pirro’s critical biography of Bach 
first appeared in 1906 as a volume in Plon’s 
Maitres de musique series, its purpose was 
to present an over-view of Bach’s life and 
works for general consumption. The book 
served its purpose, and by 1949, six years 
after the author’s death, it had gone 
through several French editions and a Ger- 
man translation. When we consider that in 
the first decade of this century alone at 
least 297 books on Bach appeared, and 
that most of them have been all but for- 
gotten, Pirro’s work assumes added im- 
portance. 

The author was well equipped to present 
a critical biography of Bach. André Pirro 
was an eminent French organist and musi- 
cologist, and, following Romain Rolland, 
was lecturer in music history at the Sor- 
bonne. His earlier work, L’orgue de J.-S. 
Bach, had been well received and in 1902 
Goodrich published an English translation 
of it entitled J. S. Bach: The Organist and 
His Works for the Organ. This latter edi- 
tion is widely known in American libraries. 

Shortly after Pirro published the biog- 
raphy, his L’esthétique de J.-S. Bach ap- 
peared (1907) making a truly significant 
contribution to Bach scholarship. If an- 
other of Pirro’s books were to be made 
available to readers of English, perhaps 
L’esthétique would have been a_ better 
choice. 

While it is very encouraging that another 
of the significant segments of Bach litera- 
ture has been translated and made available, 
the new translation itself is rather disap- 
pointing. Mr. Savill’s translation is, at least, 
unidiomatic. Few general readers will un- 
understand “secular flower” (fleur séculaire) 
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on page three as Pirro meant it in terms of a 
“century flower.” The new edition bristles 
with similar examples of what may not 
be mistranslations, but translations which 
are entirely too literal. Occasionally, too, 
the syntax of the translation distorts Pirro’s 
intent. For example, if we accept literally 
the final sentence on page 190, we may con- 
clude that wind instruments were used 
throughout Brandenburg Concerti 1, 2, 4, 
and 5 in unison. Neither of these examples 
is of great importance, but they are exam- 
ples of what is rather common throughout 
the new edition. While it is granted that 
somewhat florid French is troublesome to 
translate, the end product in the case of 
this new edition is an uninviting style. 

A very pleasant addition to the trans- 
lated edition is a section of sixteen pages 
of illustrations. This section follows page 
200. Also, the editors have supplied a 
short discography of Bach works available 
on the market today. They have replaced 
the catalogue of the Bach Gesellschaft edi- 
tion of Bach works (included in the French 
edition) with a more detailed catalogue 
which gives the dates of the individual 
works. The authority for this information 
is not shown. The bibliography has also 
been brought up to date. 


Bruce Bray 


New Beethoven Letters, Translated 
and Annotated by Donald W. Mac- 
Ardle and Ludwig Misch. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1957. xxxix, 577 pp.; $8.50. 


The word “new” in this title may appear 
surprising in view of the one hundred and 
thirty years which have elapsed since the 
death of Beethoven. Yet, according to the 
editors, unknown Beethoven letters are 
still appearing at the rate of about ten or 
twelve each year. The first compilation by 
Ludwig Nohl was published in 1865 and 
translated into English the following year 
by Lady Wallace. The next collection by 
Alfred Kalischer (1907-1908) brought the 
total to about 1200. J. S. Shedlock trans- 
lated the Kalischer volumes in 1909. The 
present book includes approximately 450 


items that have been discovered since the 
Kalischer publication along with a few 
items which were incomplete in earlier col- 
lections. 

Of what value is this material to the 
music educator? He might find, for in- 
stance, Beethoven’s order to a fish dealer 
for a three-pound carp and a small pike 
along with other documentation of Bee- 
thoven’s love for fish. He could locate 
additional evidence concerning Beethoven’s 
hostility toward his sister-in-law. He could 
find numerous other messages regarding 
everyday detail of professional and per- 
sonal business. Such random information, 
of course, might reveal new aspects of 
Beethoven’s personality; but the music 
educator would undoubtedly be more con- 
cerned with Beethoven’s remarks concern- 
ing his music. In this pursuit he would 
find the index invaluable. There are over 
thirty references to the Ninth Symphony 
either in the documents themselves or in 
the editor’s generous annotations. There 
are over sixty references to the Missa 
Solemnis. Although a great majority deal 
with perfunctory details, evaluations of the 
music and significant statements about the 
composer’s intentions emerge at times. He 
referred to the Ninth Symphony as the 
greatest he had written. On the other hand, 
he admitted that he had written Op. 135 
only because he had promised it and needed 
the money. Op. 95, he remarked, was 
written for a small circle of conoisseurs 
and was never intended for public perform- 
ance; but he indicated that he did write 
quartets for public performance at times. 

A number of canons are included with 
the letters along with an appendix listing 
canons which do not appear in the complete 
works. The foreword clearly explains the 
editors’ exemplary approach to translation 
and annotation. The latter deserves special 
comment; for the annotations not only re- 
veal sources for each document and give 
references to relevant materials, but they 
also show the editor’s magnificent com- 
mand over the field of Beethoven materials. 
The book is admirably organized for use 
in reference and in research, and it is 
highly recommended for those purposes. 


Rospert A. WARNER 
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The March King and His Band. The 
Story of John Philip Sousa. By Ken- 
neth Berger. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1957. 95 pp.; $3.00. 


“The March King,” writes band director- 
author Kenneth Berger, “is as much an 
American phenomenon as Fred Harvey 
lunchrooms, cowboys and Indians, base- 
ball, Tom Sawyer, or chewing gum.” 
Rarely has a musician captured the minds 
and hearts of the American people as did 
John Philip Sousa. His music and his 
ability to play music have stirred millions 
of park-concert goers who have hummed 
and whistled his incomparable marches, yet 
who perhaps know little more of Sousa than 
his magic name. 

This brief book—sixty-two pages with an 
appendix of thirty-three pages—reveals a 
portrait of Sousa, his works, and his bands- 
men not heretofore available under a single 
cover. 

The serious high school band director 
will find the appendices containing a com- 
plete list of Sousa’s works, a full roster 
of his bandsmen, and a list of all Sousa 
band records quite valuable. The same 
director might take issue with Mr. Berger, 
however, when he reads: “His philosophy 
of concert programs was frank and to the 
point, ‘Give the audience what it wants’. 
He didn’t feel called upon to educate 
them—a point which bandmasters today 
might well consider.” 

Mr. Berger has gone beyond Sousa’s own 
autobiography, Marching Along, and has 
supplied much that was missing, particularly 
of Sousa’s early life. Besides depicting 
Sousa’s experience as a boy as Sousa re- 
corded it in his second novel Pipetown 
Sandy, Mr. Berger has judiciously extracted 
diary accounts of Sousa’s players as well 
as the reminiscences that have appeared in 
the Sousa Band Fraternal Society News. 
Two factors inevitably appear under such 
circumstances to disturb the reader. First 
the date-studded diaries tend to lend a 
history-book aura to the otherwise narra- 
tive style which structures the reader’s mind 
too rigidly into the chronology of the ac- 
count. Dates seem more important than 
the actual happening. Secondly, implicit 


trust in remembered accounts puts the 
author at the mercy of the memory of 
man—certainly not an infallible source. 
For example: On page fifty-eight Mr. Sousa 
was put in Menasha, Wisconsin, on May 
15 and 16, 1931, judging the National High 
School Band Contest. Page sixty-one, on 
the other hand, has Mr. Sousa in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma becoming “Chief Singer” of the 
Pawnee Tribe on May 16, 1931. (This dis- 
crepancy is easily resolved if one will re- 
member that the 1931 National High 
School Band Contest was actually held in 
Tulsa and that Sousa truly was made a 
member of the Pawnee tribe at the Skelly 
stadium of the University of Tulsa as a 
part of the massed band festivities.) 

Such minor discrepancies in no great 
way detract from this warm tribute to a 
great man, an institution, and a memorable 
part of musical America. In its brevity 
it would appear to be an ideal book for 
high school libraries. 

Grocre H. KyME 


Music: A Design for Listening. By 
Homer Ulrich. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1957. 438 pp.; $5.00. 


Student Manual for Music: A De- 
sign for Listening. By Homer Ulrich 
and Bryce Jordan. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1957. 132 pp. 
$1.75. 


Alfred North Whitehead’s observation 
that the central problem of education is to 
keep knowledge alive, to keep it from be- 
coming inert, applies with special force to 
the text book writer. Homer Ulrich’s use 
of a student manual to accompany Music: 
A Design for Music Listening is an attempt 
to keep musical knowledge alive. The man- 
ual generally follows the text and gives 
the student an opportunity to experience 
certain concepts through listening, defining, 
analyzing, describing, and listing certain 
information germane to the musical dis- 
cussion. 

Compared with other such books, this 
text is large and thorough. Its 175 pages 
on elements and forms constitute almost 
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a book in itself; another 242 pages are de- 
voted to history and literature. 

Ulrich covers the elements quite thor- 
oughly. He defines them, describes them, 
discusses them, and analyzes certain mis- 
conceptions about them. Sometimes he says 
too much about them, as though he were 
speaking to music majors. Frequently he 
clarifies through tables, analogies, and 
charts. The latter are excellent, and his 
analogies are pertinent and useful. The 
recommended listening lists are carefully 
selected and clarified with brief comments. 
One wishes they were not quite so brief. 

In the section on history and literature, 
he details highlights from Renaissance to 
contemporary music. Major stylistic trends 
and composers are dealt with in a manner 
which compliments the intelligence of 
young college students of today. He con- 
cludes with two chapters on American 
music, including one on jazz (written by 
his colleague Bryce Jordan). 

Ulrich’s chapter on interpretation is in- 
teresting to read, but it seems more appro- 
priate for interpreters than for listeners. 
More useful are his discussions of such 
matters as “unmetrical rhythmic types” 
(the chant, vocal music between 1300-1600, 
recitative, and certain modern music) and 
“nonthematic material” (subsidiary mate- 
rial found in introductions, transitions, and 
backgrounds for main materials). Such dis- 
cussions as that on the four factors of 
rhythm (a background of time, repeated 
detail, a divisive factor separating details, 
and the relationship among repetitions) 
seem particularly useful to the listener. 
Like most music appreciation writers, he is 
not always so helpful when he deals with 
the element of harmony. One wonders 
whether the discussion of chord inversions, 
nonharmonic tones, doublings, and other 
such subjects will do much to clarify the 
role of harmony for the lay listener. 

For the most part, this is an excellent 
book. It is large, complete, clear, thorough, 
and scholarly. It presents some original 
and particularly interesting ideas which 
should provide for what Cecil Smith calls 
esthetic orientation, historical perspective, 
and grounds for intellectual admiration of 
music. The companion workbook, which 


seems generally useful and appropriate, 
should await more detailed criticism until 
it has actually been tried out in the class- 
room. 

Mever M. Cann 


Composers on Music: An Anthol- 
ogy of Composers’ Writings from 
Palestrina to Copland. Edited by 
Sam Morgenstern. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1956. 584 pp.; 
$7.50. 


Composers on Music is a rather exten- 
sive anthology of statements by familiar 
composers regarding their own compositions 
as well as the works of others. 

The eighty-eight composers represented 
are presented in chronological order, each 
introduced by a short semi-biographical 
sketch. Under the heading of each indi- 
vidual composer, the material has been 
arranged to begin with general topics, fol- 
lowed by comments on specific composers, 
and concludes with remarks by the com- 
poser on his own music. 

The editor has limited the references to 
the less prolific “writers on music” since 
the collected prose works of certain com- 
poser-authors are available in separate 
editions. Probably the chief virtue of this 
work is making available material that was 
formerly less accessible. According to the 
editor, much has been presented in Eng- 
lish for the first time. His choice of mate- 
rials is guided by the principle of “balance 
and variety.” Intended as a reference book 
for the general reader, it is of useful but 
limited value. 

Joun BrypEen 


Music in the Elementary School: 
An Activities Approach to Music 
Methods and Materials. Robert 
Evans Nye and Vernice Trousdale 
Nye. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1957. xii, 290 pp.; $4.50. 


This book has merit in the directness and 
simplicity with which the plain, everyday 
facts of teaching music are set forth. It is 
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written to meet the needs of the class- 
room teacher. The statements of philoso- 
phy, objectives, and methods are simply 
outlined so that the whole should be quite 
useful and understandable. 

The most notable contribution in this 
work is the extensive topical reference to 
the current basic music series. It is so 
designed that the teacher may find related 
song material and specific activity sugges- 
tions in the books which are available for 
use in his particular classroom. In addi- 
tion, the general references to books, 
records, and films placed at the end of 
each chapter is a commendable feature. 
The material is well selected and classified 
with a few pertinent notations including 
the addresses of sources. This should serve 
as an active bibliography in most any gen- 
eral study of the topic. 

This is not a complete study in many 
respects, for there is an unequal amount 
of detail and exemplary material in the 
various chapters. For example, numerous 
gaps exist in the sections dealing with the 
teaching of singing and music notation. 
We feel that the writers might have dis- 
played more courage in departing from 
traditional practices here. Fuller suggestions 
and more numerous examples might have 
been offered the teacher, for the teaching 
of singing has to do not only with the use 
of rote songs but also with teaching songs 
with the aid of books in the hands of the 
children. Some of the many variations on 
how to use the textbooks when the chil- 
dren partially read and partially learn by 
example should have a place in such a 
text. 

The chapter dealing with the use of 
simple instruments in the classroom is the 
most complete. It contains rather full 
descriptions of the recommended instru- 
ments and generous examples of their use. 
Elementary chording for autoharp and 
piano receive attention here, and many of 
the newer innovations for simple two-part 
Singing are described in another chapter. 
Examples are given for singing root tones 
of chords, and for chants and descants 
which lend themselves so well to creative 
activities in the experiencing of harmony. 

On the whole, the book should prove 


quite useful as a text in elementary music 
education when the instructor is prepared 
to supplement certain areas with material 
from his own background of experience 
in the elementary classroom. 


Bessie R. SwANson 


Music in Michigan’s State Sup- 
ported Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing. A Report by the Music Study 
Group, Higher Education Study, 
Michigan Council of State College 
Presidents. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
J. W. Edwards, Publisher, Inc., 1956. 
xi, 64 pp.; no price given. 


In 1953, the Steering Committee of the 
Michigan Council of State College Presi- 
dents authorized the formation of a Music 
Study Group. This authorization was in 
accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Michigan State Legislature earlier in the 
same year. 

The Music Study Group was asked to 
report their findings in the following three 
areas as found in Michigan’s nine state 
supported colleges and universities: 

(1) “The delineation of the extent to 
which the institutions are now working 
cooperatively to meet the present and fu- 
ture needs in music and music education;” 

(2) “The quality, effectiveness and econ- 
omy of the present provisions for music 
education in the state;” and 

(3) “The nature and magnitude of the 
needs for music in higher education which 
the various schools and departments of 
music are likely to face within the next 
few years and the forseeable future.” 

At a time when increasing pressures are 
being felt by colleges and universities both 
in terms of increasing enrollments and the 
demands for more attention to the physical 
sciences this report will provide much food 
for thought by those responsible for music 
instruction in institutions of higher learning. 

The report could also be read with great 
profit by college presidents and councils 
on instruction. The music schools of any 
state would undoubtedly derive a great deal 
of benefit from the execution of a similar 
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study. This is a time when long-range plan- 
ning is an essential for college music direc- 
tors; one cannot comprehend how this can 
be carried on effectively unless a study 
such as this is made. 


E. J. Scuuttz 


The Adolescent Voice: A Study. 
Deals with specific areas of voice and 
vocal music as they relate to the 
training and education of the adoles- 
cent. By Helen Steen Huls. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1957. 57 pp.; 
$2.00. 


Only a little has been written about 
adolescent voices, so this book is a welcome 
addition to a much too limited literature 
concerning a problem vital to studio 
and secondary school teachers. 

The recommendations of this book are 
based upon the author’s wide musical ex- 
perience and upon a survey of secondary 
school vocal music made during 1951 and 
1952. The author visited high schools in 
sixty cities in twenty-seven states and ob- 
served and evaluated more than four hun- 
dred singing groups. 

The book is divided into five chapters 
headed Adolescence, Tone, Posture and 
Breath, Words, and Some Constructive Sug- 
gestions. 

In these chapters, some of the inherited 
clichés of vocal teaching are exposed and 
exploded. She makes clear what the differ- 
ences are between the “straight tone” 
quality and “resonant vitalized’” tone and 
wisely advises directors concerning the 
problems of good intonation. Less em- 
phasis on thinking pitch and more concern 
with freedom of tonal production is sug- 
gested. The differences between range and 
tessitura are clearly defined, and their 
effects upon intonation are discussed. 

Adjudicators of choirs, ensembles, and 
soloists will agree with Mrs. Huls’ findings 
that “meaningful interpretation” of the 
text of songs is one of the greatest lacks 
in adolescent singing in American schools 
today. The words may be exaggerated be- 
yond all real musical value, or, on the other 


hand no attention may be paid to them. 
Some of the glaring defects are cited. 

The teaching suggestions are just “good 
horse sense” and are equally valuable for 
vocal teachers in training and for experi- 
enced vocal teachers and directors. You 
will enjoy this book as the reviewer did, 
and you will be stirred out of any com- 
placency which experience may have brought 
to you. This is an excellent book. 


Josep A. LEEDER 


Technique and Style in Choral 
Singing. By George Howerton. New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 1956. vi, 
201 pp.; $5.00. 


The content of this book is systematically 
organized to give the novice choral singer 
an insight into the principles underlying 
his art. It is an orderly organization of in- 
formation relating to singing technique and 
to style. 

Two chapters are addressed to the physical 
act of singing which the author regards as 
a synthesis of habits. Here are described 
a few of the author’s methods of eliciting 
a properly produced, expressive vocal tone. 
Three chapters are on the subject of dic- 
tion as applied to singing, and there are 
brief treatments of musical comprehension 
and psychological attitude. 

As is true with most textbooks, this one 
will be as good as the teacher who uses it. 
The highly successful experience of the 
author over a period of years attests to 
the validity of his principles of technique. 
He makes sensible suggestions which will 
be useful if the choral director knows how 
to use them. If he does not, they will be- 
come sterile disciplinary procedures. The 
book, then, must be regarded as Gestalten 
of vocalism which must be experienced to 
be understood. 

Part two of the book treats the general 
subject of style in relation to nationalism, 
the individual composer, and chronology. 
The style characteristics of each are examined 
as to (a) meter and tempo, (b) structural 
relationship between counterpoint and har- 
mony, (c) expressive quality of the score, 
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and (d) dynamic scheme. The beginning 
chorister will find here a framework for 
channeling technique into musical expres- 
sion. The framework is spare—only 106 
pages. Upon it must be laid a superstructure 
of considerable experience: singing, listen- 
ing, and examining scores. The wise teacher 
will use this book as a point of departure 
for these experiences, just as the author 
intended him to do. 


Wuey L. Hovsewricut 


Harmony: A Study of the Practice 
of the Great Masters. By Peter Wis- 
hart. London: Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., 
1956. 160 pp.; $1.50. 


Mr. Wishart believes “that traditional 
harmonic theory is completely and demon- 
strably false,” and designs his book, not as 
a text in the usual sense, but as a guide 
to the understanding of harmony as a facet 
of tonality. He presupposes in his reader 
an acquaintance with conventional har- 
monic theory up to the dominant seventh 
chord, and, while he refers to harmonic pro- 
cedures of the period from ca. 1600 to ca. 
1900, his examples and references are drawn 
almost exclusively from the music of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Wagner, and Brahms, leaving the 
17th century relatively untouched. 

Chapter headings give some _ indication 
of the approach: Diatonic Tonality (I. Key 
Relations; II. The Means of Modulation) ; 
Movement and Harmonic Rhythm; Dis- 
sonance; Individual Chords; Strictures and 
Suggestions. The author starts with the 
broadest view of harmony, successively 
narrowing his focus to discuss last the 
characteristics of certain chords, both dia- 
tonic and chromatic. Granted that this is 
unlike the usual course of study, it is 
nevertheless not a new idea. The study 
of the various aspects of music as found 
in the music itself has had, and continues 
to have, adherents. Harmony does not 
exist as an isolated phenomenon; it acquires 
whatever value it may have from its func- 
tion. The single chord is meaningless by 
itself; the four-bar phrase out of context 


(or the set problem which has no context) 
can provide little or no insight into the 
functioning of harmonic relationships. Many 
theory teachers make it clear that the 
principles set forth in the textbooks are 
necessarily but averages of common prac- 
tice in a very limited period of musical 
history; “rules” against consecutives, over- 
lapping, crossing of parts, doubling the 
third of a principal triad, and the like, 
are seldom invoked without qualification. 

The author outlines in very general terms 
such a course in harmony as he would like 
to prescribe. It includes keyboard and 
written work (figured bass first, melody 
and accompaniment later, eventually the 
realization of actual continuo parts); anal- 
ysis (chords, modulations, etc.); and a good 
deal of aural training, including choral 
singing, score reading in performance, and 
memorization. “The difficulties of learning 
harmony are immense because it is bound 
up with a knowledge of live music itself,” 
Mr. Wishart writes. Substitute for ‘“‘har- 
mony” any other of the separate attributes 
of music—counterpoint, orchestration, and 
so on—and the statement is equally true. 
The difficulties of learning surgery are im- 
mense because it is bound up with a knowl- 
edge of the human body itself; these diffi- 
culties do not deter the prospective surgeon 
from pursuing his studies, nor should the 
musician be deterred from learning har- 
mony because he will have to pick up some 
other knowledge of music along the way. 
No one will disagree with Mr. Wishart’s 
premise that the best source of information 
about music is music itself. 

Not everyone, however, will agree with 
some of his statements and _ conclu- 
sions. In discussing the sonata, for example, 
he maintains that “the sole purpose of the 
development section is to prepare for the 
return of the home tonic.” This seems 
greatly to undervalue the function of the 
development section in late Beethoven and 
Brahms, though it may be generally true 
of Haydn. 

Tovey, upon whom Mr. Wishart de- 
pends for many of his points of view, wrote 
that “The remedy [for mastering a har- 
monic vocabulary] lies in cultivating vivid 
impressions of the actual relations between 
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counterpoint and harmony in detail, be- 
tween tonality and form in_ general, 
and between key-relations and chromatic 
chords.” (Musical Articles from the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica, p. 64.) It is this point 
that Mr. Wishart appears to be making; 


but he makes it neither emphatically enough 
nor in sufficient detail. His book opens up 
no new avenues of thought, but the paths 
he follows merit more penetrating explor- 
ation. 

Hatsey Stevens 





























